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The Outlook. 


The Sultan is truly “the unspeakable Turk.’ 
Truth and humanity are notin him. If he 
appoints a Ohristian governor in Orete one 
day, we are sure to hear of a slaughter of 
Christians the next, A despatch from 
Constantinople to the London Chronicle 
says that forty peaceful and prosperous 
villages around Van have been destroyed, 
and every male over eight years of age has 
been killed. The total of the slain in the 
outbreak is placed at 12,800. 











With the Brotherhood of Tailors in New York the 
strike has become chronic —one of the 
annual features of the organization. From 
5,000 to 8,000 responded to the call off, many 
of them gathering at Walhalla Hall, where 
Mayor Schoenfeld declaimed vociferously 
on the ills endured by the members. But 
those who had responded to the call had no 
grievances; they had simply complied with 
the command of the Brotherhood. The 
seale of wages was fixed by the Order at 
from $10 to $18 a week, but the contractors 
refused to accept, and the final re-adjust- 
ment for the year goes over to a new con- 
ference. 





With every year It has become more evident that 
the Brooklyn bridge is not equal to the 
demands of travel between the two cities. 
The second bridge now under way will 
meet only the demandg of the upper parts 
of the cities. James Howell, president of 
the board of trustees of the old bridge, has 
a project for a four or six track bridge for 
the use of the surface and elevated rail- 
roads only. It is to adjoin the old bridge 
on the upper side. The cost is set at $10,- 
000,000. With six tracks it would be sixty 
feet wide and would take from 150,000 to 
300,000 passengers a day. Atanot distant 
day three bridges will span the East River 
and bind the two parts of Greater New 
York together by hooks of steel. 

The caterpillar of the tussock moth has been 
very destructive to the shade trees of parks 
and cities. No remedy had been found for 
ite ravages. Prof. Lewis Oollins, secretary 
of the Tree Planting and Fountain Society 
of Brooklyn, has discovered an insect 
whose sole visible occupation is the de- 
struction of the tussock moth. This para- 
site fly works on the chrysalis of the moth 
when the latter is wrapped in its cocoon, 
making ready to hatch out as a caterpillar. 
The fly thrusts its ovipositor through the 
cocoon and places its eggs in the chrysalis, 
which is thus destroyed. The undeveloped 
fly can be taken to other localities and set 
at work on the tussock cocoons. Prof. 
Collins took several clusters of the eggs of 
the fly to the Adirondack region. Some of 
the flies hatched in the box before he got 
ready to start. The public will certainly 
welcome such a destroyer. 

In the present financial craze the Co-operative 
Bank managers seem to have retained 
their normal sense. The United States 
League of Local Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations, composed of delegates from all 
parts of the Union, in convention at Phil- 
adelphia, declare in favor of sound money. 
The societies represented by the League 
have accumulated $500,000,000 in assets, the 
small savings of no less than two millions 
of thrifty and careful people, not many of 
whom have large means. These funds are 

in mortgages, every dollar of 
Which at the time it was loaned was worth 
one hundred cents, and the investors have 


would oblige them to accept a 53-cent dol- 
lar in place of the original gold one. In 
Massachusettes alone there are 110 co-oper- 
ative banks, with assets of $20,552,007. 
The passage of the silver law would cut 
$10,000,000 of value out of this fund. The 
managers exhibit their sound sense in fa- 
voring none but a 100-cent dollar. 

The Transvaal mines are now among the most 
lucrative. The yield of gold in 1895 was 
2,494,487 ounces, valued at about $43,000,000. 
Sixty thousand persons, mostly negroes, 
were engaged in mining and reducing the 
ore. The nominal capital was $217,000,000, 
with an issued capital of $200,000,000 and a 
working capital of $60,000,000. The divi- 
dends for the year were $12,500,000. Of this 
income the State received directly $8,000, - 
000. The chance at such splendid fortunes 
the English adventurers and bankers are 
not likely to yield. 

Joseph Wesley Harper, son of one of the found- 
ers of the great New York publishing house 
of the same name, was born March 16, 
1830, and died at his home in New York on 
the 2ist inst. He graduated at Oolumbia 
College in 1848 in the class with Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix and Dr. William H. Draper. He 
was a trustee of the college for twenty 
years and also a vestryman in St. Thomas’ 
Church. He was the great business man of 
the second Harper generation. With a, 
practical understanding of the book trade, 
he had quick perceptions and a sound 
judgment. He was master of large trans- 
actions, and capable of doing an immense 
amount of work in a short time. He was 


York and Long Island Historical Societies. 
He was twice married — both wives being 
daughters of the late Hon. Jacob Sleeper 
of this city. He leaves a widow with three 
children — Henry Sleeper Harper, a mem- 
ber of the firm, William Armitage Harper, 
and Josephine Harper, wife of Lieut. Fiske, 
U. 8. N., inventor of the electric range- 
finder for foggy weather, in use in the 
Navy. 





Dickens the Younger. 


Charles Dickens the Younger, the son of 
the immortal Dickens, whose stories have 
charmed two generations of English- 
speaking people, was born in Furnival’s 
Inn in 1837, and died, July 20, at Kensing- 
ton. Though a worthy gentleman who 
tried to be an East India merchant and 
later became the editor of All the Year 
Round and studied elocution, he was 
known to us mostly as the son of a man of 
genius. He came to America in 1887 to 
lecture and read selections from some of his 
father’s stories. The father had read them 
to American audiences before, to the de- 
light of everybody who heard, The special 
interest in the readings of the younger 
Dickens was the fact that he was the son of 


fairly well, he had the constant disadvan- 
tage of traveling in his father’s shadow. 
He was jealous of his father’s reputation, 
and among his last literary efforte was the 
preparation of a new edition of his works, 
with introductions to the several stories 
and revisions. 


The English Situation. 

Bismarck, who is a careful observer of 
national movements, holds that Europe is 
approaching a crisis which will try the 
mettle of the several nations in that mighty 
group. In his view, England occupies the 
most dangerous position and is liable to be 
most severely damaged when the crash 
comes. As never before, England is iso- 
lated; her interests are distinct from, and 
the 


| 


next thing to taking his empire, and ex- 
tended his railways to the Pacific and to the 





no intention of aiding to make any law that 





back door of India, preparatory to a dash 


his father. Though he executed the pieces | 


upon England in the East. And then in her 
movements in Africa England antagonizes 
France, which has already joined hands 
with Russia. Italy cannot do much, and 
Austria will be pretty sure to join Germany 
in an armed neutrality. The special ad- 
vantage of Russia is in her alliance with 
France. West Europe, when united, will 
always be too much for East Europe; but 
Russia in alliance with so strong a nation as 
France, may be too much for England. Iu 
spite of Bismarck’s forecast, the history of 
five hundred years bears witness to the 
supremacy of England’s valor, power and 
control. 


The Conventions at St. Louis. 


In the West and South the Populists and 
Silver men have been stirring for several 
years; but their numbers and concentra- 
tion have not been sufficient to make them 
an element of danger to the business of the 
country. At present the situation is some- 
what different. They have captured one 
of the national parties and have succeeded 
in uniting the three parties — the Demo- 
cratic, the Populist, and the Silver party — 
in support of a single candidate for the 
Presidency. The Democratic convention 
at Ohicago nominated Bryan and Sewaill, 
and the ticket was indorsed in full by the 
Silver convention at St. Louis. The Popu- 
lista had several other strings to,their bow, 
and hesitated considerably about ratifying 
the Democratic ticket. They finally nomi- 
nated Thomas Wateon, of Georgia, for 
Vice President, and accepted Bryan. Wat- 
son started on a farm, entered the universi- 
ty at Macon, and picked up law enough to 
be admitted to the bar. But the Populist 
movement afforded him his golden oppor- 
tunity to enter the legislature and to be- 
come a leader in the new party. The coa- 
lescence of the three parties in support of 
Bryan and of the leading measure entering 
into the canvass, introduces an element of 
uncertainty into the election which has not 
been known since 1860. 


Total Eclipse. 


The eclipse of the sun, August 9, will be 
totalin Japan. The event has excited the 
interest of astronomers the world over. 
Expeditions will go round the globe to 
make observations, and among those gath- 
ering at the scene of greatest interest is a 
full representation of Americans. The 
corps on board the steamer ‘‘ Oornet’’ have 
already reached Yokohama. Of this party 
are Capt. and Mrs. A. James, Professor and 
Mrs. Todd, Ohief Engineer Pemberton of 
the United States Navy, E. A. Thompson, 
chief astronomical mechanic, Mr. Gerrish of 
Harvard University, Frank Thompson, as- 
sistant astronomical mechanic, Dr. Adri- 
ance, and A. W. Francis. The eclipse will 
begin near the Shetland Islands on the 
coast of Scotland. Thence the track curves 
to the north across the coast of Norway, 
over Laplan@, bisecting the southernmost 
island of the Nova Zembla ,group, then 
across Siberfa to the Gulf of Tartary and 
south to the island of Yezzo/~ Peaks of the 
central mountains rise to the height of 
7,000 feet, and these interior elevations offer 
the best pointe for observation, On an 
equatorial mount twenty-five instruments 
will be pointed at the sun and operated 
automatically by electricity. The instru- 
mente will take between five and six hun- 
dred negatives of the corona, French, 
English and German astronomers are there 
in numbers equal to the American force, 


Populist Declaration of Principles. 

The Populist platform, adopted at St. 
Louis, contains several planks, of which 
the foremost and determinative one relates 
to silver. It demands the free and unlimit- 
ed coinage of silver and gold; the issue and 
regulation of the volume of the currency 
by the government alone ; legislation to 
prevent the demonetization of silver; the 
payment of all obligations in such form of 





issues except by specific act of Congress are 
denounced. The platform demands the 
nationalization of railways and telegraphs; 
the opening of the public lands to the free 
settlement of the people, and denounces 
the granting of them to railroad corpora- 
tions; and direct legislation by the use of 
the referendum. The platform has a word 
of sympathy for Ouba, and favore the eleo- 
tion of President and Senators by the peo- 
ple, home rule in the Territories, graduated 
public salaries, the employment of those 
out of work on the government works, and 
pensions for the disabled Union soldiers. 
Arbitrary imprisonment by the courts, and 
the obstruction in some of the States of a 
full, free and fair ballot and an honest 
count, are denounced. Though the princi- 
ples of the convention are thus varied, the 
silver declaration, like one of Pharaoh's 
lean kine, will consume all the rest in the 
current canvass. 





The Doom of Crete. 


The daily turn of the kaleidoscope in 
Orete brings up an ever darker picture. 
The depravity of the Turkish government 
is incorrigible. The Sultan’s most golden 
promises are deceptions and frauds. A 

tago he promised conciliation in 
Orete. A Ohristian was appointed govern- 
or-general, the former Mahometan govern- 
or was made military governor, and the 
firman of 1878 was revived. All this 
seemed generous and promised peace to 
the island. The facts are that the Ohris- 
tian governor is a mere figure-head, the 
power remaining with the military govern- 
or. The concessions were evidently an at- 
tempt to secure the disarming of the 
Greeks; but the Greek insurgents knew 
the Turks too well to put themselves in 
their power. They maintain active opera- 
tions, and are pushing the Turkish garrison 
to the wall. But suppose the Turk is 
driven out of the island, the Greeks are re- 
garded as incompetent to govern them- 
selves. Though they combine and fight 
bravely against the Mahometans, they lack 
the sense of patriotism and would stand by 
a new government only for what they 
could get out of it. The Great Powers evi- 
dently would have to intervene, and this 
they cannot agree to do. They will not al- 
low annexation to Greece, and cannot 
agree to the settlement of its troubles 
among themselves. In this state of the 
case the Turk seems destined to hold to his 
prey. 





The Silver Platform. 


The National Silver Party, in convention 
at St. Louis, holds in ite declaration of 
principles that the paramount and vital 
issue in the present canvass is the money 
question, The platform declares in favor 
of bimetallism and of “the unrestricted 
coinage of both gold and silver into stand- 
ard money at the. ratio of 16 to 1 and upon 
terms of exact equality as they existed 
prior to 1873, the silver coin to be full legal 
tender, equally with gold, for all debts and 
dues, public and private.” This full legal 
tender of silver shall not be neutralized by 
private contract; paper money shall be is- 
sued by the government alone, and all 
bonds issued shall be non-interest-bearing. 
It is held that the want of conformity to 
these principles has paralyzed industry and 
reduced a vast number of our people to the 
condition of pauperism by sending the 
prices of our products below those in the 
Asiatic markets. The policy here recom- 
mended, it was alleged, was that of Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Jackson, and 
Lincoln, and to it we should return. The 
platform closes with anappeal to the Amer- 
ican people to hold all other issues in abey- 
ance, to sunderall former party ties, and to 
concentrate upon this single issue. The 
platform has the advantage of unity of aim. 
Every other interest of the nation is ig- 
nored; the rehabilitation of silver is the 
one matter kept steadily in view from the 
first line to the last. The free and unre- 
stricted coinage of silver, 16 to 1, is the 





panacea for all our ills! , 
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Our Contributors. 


MAIN SOURCES OF THE GREEK TEXT 
OF THE REVISERS. 
Il. 


The Contents of a Waste-Paper Basket 
(Codex Sinaiticus). 


* Vatinomen.” 


T will afford some idea of the ample ma- 
terials now available for the rectifi- 
cation of the sacred text, to point out 
that, while the King James translators 
were confined to a mere handful of compar- 
atively late MSS. for their New Testament 
work, the scholars of the Revision Oom- 
pany had more than two thousand, inclusive 
of the smaller fragments, to aid them in de- 
ciding on the correct reading. 

Among this mass of documents, ranging 
in size from a few torn and tattered leaves 
to a whole Bible, in material from the brittle 
and perishable papyrus scrap to the finest 
antelope skin, in style of writing from the 
firm and erect uncial character to the most 
artistic and most graceful cursive penman- 
ship, and in time of production from the 
early half of the fourth century to the dawn 
of printing and later, the manuscript next 
in value and importance to the Codex of 
the Vatican is that known as the Codex 
Sinaiticus, and usually designated by the 
first letter of the Hebrew alphabet, Aleph. 

This grand old document is written, like 
the Vatican MS., by a master of his craft, 
on vellum of a very costly and darable nat- 
ure, in bold aad clear capitals and in one 
close and continuous thread of writing, with 
four columns to a page. Of the Old Testa- 
ment, from which large portions are miss- 
ing, there are 199 leaves; of the New, the 
147 leaves contain the whole, together with 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd 
of Hermas, both of which were read and 
respected in many churches of the first 
centuries as Scripturs. There is nothing to 
aid the reader in interpreting the sense — 
no division of words or sentences, no ac- 
cents, embellishments, or even pause marks 
except in rareinstances. And as there are 
no titles, subscriptions or notes of place and 
time of transcription on documents earlier 
than the tenth century, we are dependent 
on such matters as the character of the 
parchment, the shape of the letters, the 
style of the writing, the presence or absence 
of certain arrangements of the text in sec- 
tions of which we know the time of origin 
(such as those of Ammonius Eusebius and 
Euthalius), to decide the age. But many of 
these marks are sure determinants, and on 
the strength of them scholars have assigned 
with fair unanimity both the Vatican and 
Sinai Bibles to the early half of the fourth 
century. To this scholarly consensus the 
late Dean Burgon formed a somewhat 
notable exception. 

The Sinaitic Uode, like ite compeer at 
Rome, is of course a transcription from 
some older document, and for the reason 
that the copies from which they were re- 
spectively transcribed must have originated 
very near the source of apostolic tradition, 
they are held to be purer and more reliable 
than documents of later date, and have con- 
sequently been allowed greater influence 
than most others in determining the text 
of the Revision. 

Three kinds of early text are distinguished 
by leading New Testament critics — the so- 
called Western, the Alexandrian, and the 
Neutral. A fourth —the Antiochian or 
Syrian text, on which the King James Ver- 
sion is mainly based — came into vogue 
later; and yet, inferior though it undoubt- 
edly is, it somehow obtained dominance 
after the fifth century, and, later still, seems 
to have succeeded in completely crowding 
out all its rivals. A careful examination of 
the New Testament portion of Codex Sinait- 
icus and a minute comparison thereof with 
other important MSS. of the New Testa- 
ment, by its discoverer, Tischendorf, and by 
other distinguished scholars such as Dr. 
Tregelles, the late Dr. Hort, and the pres- 
ent Bishop of Durham, led to the conclusion 
that it belongs to a text comparatively un- 
influenced by the peculiar readings of either 
Eastern or Western churches — a text orig- 
inating in Alexandria, of which the Vatican 
Oodex is the best representative example, 
and to which the Sinaitic Codex comes 
next. 

The story of its emergence from the long 
and perilous obscurity of centuries, though 
more than once recounted by Prof. Tischen- 
dorf in his “ Reise in den Orient” and other 





rine — an institution which, though dating 
from the age of Justinian, was unknown 
except to a small portion of the world until 
the literary discoveries. of the past half- 
century within ite cold and gloomy pre- 


cincts stirred the sluggish blood of its idle 


and ignorant occupants, and gave to their 
solitary retreat a world-wide fame. Exam- 
ining curiously the shelves of ancient books 
in the convent library during a visit to the 
East in 1844, Tischendorf espied some 
vellum leaves of a yellow and faded aspect 
in a waste-paper basket intended for the 
fire, whither, he was coolly told, a number 
of similar leaves had already. gone. Ob- 
serving, at the first glance, that the writing 
was a portion of the Sacred Text and bore 
obvious marks of great age, he begged the 
doomed leaves — forty-three in all — of the 
librarian, and, on further examination, 
concluded, with the unerring instinct of 
the scholar, that he had accidentally struck 
a priceless vein of sacred lore; but when, 
on learning of the existence of eighty 
leaves more, he expressed a wish to see 
them, difficulties were put in his way. He 
revisited Mt, Sinai in 1853 under the au- 
spices of the Ozar Nicholas, and prosecuted 
his search, but not successfully. The 
monks having heard of his publication of 
the forty-three leaves under the title of 
Oodex Frederico-Augustanus, had become 
cautious. Again he returned to the retreat 
of the desert in 1859 — this time under the 
generous patronage of the unfortunate Al- 
exander II., and again was on the point of 
failing when, almost at the last moment, 
on mentioning his own edition of the Sen- 
tuagint to the steward, the latter confessed 
the possession by the convent of an old 
copy of the Greek Bible, and Tischendorf 
had the supreme joy of feasting his eyes on 
the Oodex which has covered his name 
with an immortal academic splendor. ‘The 
discovery,” says Dr. Schaff, ‘‘ made Tisch- 
endorf one of the happiest men I ever 
knew.” Tischendorf, by reluctant permis- 
sion of the authorities of the plave, had the 
MS. sent after him to Oairo, where, with 
the help of two lay fellow-countrymen, he 
laboriously copied it. Some years before 
the MS. was finally secured for the Russian 
Government, which took place in 1869, 
types were specially manufactured for 
printing it in fac-simile in Leipzig, and in 
1862 it was published in St. Petersburg in 
four splendid volumes, together with the 
two tractates which formed a portion of the 
original MS. Several copies of this mag- 
nificent and rare publication have found 
their way into leading libraries of this 
country, such as the Astor and Lenox 
libraries, and those of Princeton, Harvard, 
Andover, Yale and Hartford. ‘When on 
a visit to Mount Sinai in March, 1877,’ says 
Schaff, “I saw acopy of the magnificent 
four-volume edition in the convent library, 
and mentioned the name of Tischendorf, 
the sub-prior kindled up In indignation and 
called him a thief who had stolen their 
greatest treasure on the pretext of a tem- 
porary loan; and when I reminded him of 
the large reward of the Emperor of Russia, 


‘who had furnished a new silver shrine for 


the coffin of St. Catharine, he admitted it 
reluctantly, but remarked that they did not 
want the silver, but the manuscript — the 
manuscript which these monks could not 
read, and were at one time ready to throw 
into the fire.” Verily, “From him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he seemeth to have.” 

While Codex Sinaiticus is defective in 
many parts of the Old Testament, it is the 
most complete MS. of the New at present 
known to exist. Several later hands have 
attempted ite correction, and their touches, 
made at periods of time centuries apart, 
have considerably marred its beauty, but 
added as considerably to its worth, inas- 
much as they indicate that other and dif- 
ferent readings existed at the time of their 
insertion, and were preferred by the cor- 
rector to those of the original scribe. 

Tischendorf, after a thorough study of the 
Codex Vaticanus, came to the conclusion 
that a scribe who wrote six leaves of Codex 
Sinaiticus was the scribe of the whole New 
Testament of the Vatican Bible. Be that 
as it may, the former often offers strong 
confirmation of the readings of the latter, 
where it differs from the received text. As 
this paper has already exceeded its limits, 
only a few examples must suffice. In John 
1: 18 the Vatican and Sinai manuscripts have 
both “only begotten God’ (theos) as 
against the “only begotten Son” (huios) 
of the received text. More striking, how- 
ever, is their agreement as to some re- 
markable omissions which they have forced 
upon the attention of the Revisers, such as 
the omission of the doxology from the 
Lord’s Prayer (Matt. 6; 13), the last twelve 





verses of Mark’s Gospel, the story of the 
woman accused of adultery (John 7: 53-8: 
11). In 1 Tim. 8; 16 it supports the read- 
ing, “‘ He who was manifested,” as against 
the reading, ‘God was manifested ” (hos 
against theos); while in Luke 22: 43, 44, it 
upholds the account of the bloody sweat 
and the ministering angel —“ an incident 
of the deepest interest and value” —as 
against Oodices Vaticanus and Alexandrinus 
and some valuable cursives which omit it. 








OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Rev. Hugh Johnston, D. D. 


The Great Convention and its Lessons. 


HB fifteenth International Christian En- 
deavor Convention at Washington is now 
athing of the past. The tens of thousands of 
young Epdeavorers have taken in what they 
could of the three hundred meetings provided 
for the great assembly; they have seen the sights 
of our national capital, the halls of Congress, 
the Congressional Library with its wealth of 
marble, the Museum and Smithsonian Institution 
with their seventy million dollars’ worth of 
treasure, the Executive Mansion, the Treasury, 
the Pension and other public buildings, and the 
lofty Monument; they have visited the National 
Cemetery at Arlington, sailed down the historic 
river to Mount Vernon to assist in planting the 
Peace Oak by the grave of Washington, and — 
departed. It has been pronounced by President 
Clark, Secretary Baer, Treasurer Shaw, and 
others, to have been, in tone and character, the 
best of all the conventions that have yet been 
held. 

On Wednesday evening, July 8, twenty-two 
preparatory meetings were held simultaneously. 
On Thursday morning the immense canvas 
auditoriums on the White Lot in front of the 
White House were filled to overflowing. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were given, responses made, 
prayers offered, and hymns sung. The president 
in his annual address urged the Endeavorers to 
make ‘ Spiritual Power ” the watchword of the 
coming year. He said: ‘“‘ Hach convention has 
been signalized by some great thought. ‘ Cit- 
izenship,’ ‘ Missions,’ ‘ Fellowship,’ have been 
our watchwords at conventions past, and they 
are our watchwords still, forastep once gained 
we will not lose. And here is the greatest word 
and best of all, ‘ Spiritual Power.’ ‘ Washing- 
ton, 96’ — may it live in history as the conven- 
tion of God’s power! 1896-7 —the year of God’s 
energizing might in Christian Endeavor.” The 
afternoon was given to denominational rallies, 
twenty-eight in all; the Methodist Episcopal, 
Methodist Episcopal, South, and Methodist 
Church of Canada, meeting together. The topic 
of the evening was, “‘ Christian Citizenship.” 

Tent Williston was prostrated by the storm, 
but the Metropolitan M. K. Church was utilized 
until the spreading canvas was again raised. 

* Saved to Serve” was the theme of Friday, 
and many inspiring addresses were given. 

Saturday morning evangelistic services were 
held, addressed by such well-known workers as 
Dr. Wharton, B. Fay Millis, J, Wilbur Chapman, 


‘and Commander Booth-Tucker, of the Salvation 


Army. On Saturday afternoon an open-air 
patriotic song service was held on the east side 
of Capitol building, the chorus of 4,600 voices 
being assisted by the U.S. Marine Band. After 
adjournment the great army of peace marched 
in procession down Pennsylvania Avenue, ac- 
companied by thousands of citizens. The even- 
ing was given to receptions at the church head- 
quarters, and to State and Provincial rallies. 

On the Sabbath about eighty of the pulpits of 
the city were filled, morning and evening, by 
distinguished visiting ministers. 

Monday was the closing day of the feast, and in 
Tent Washington, where a meeting was held in 
the interests of suffering Armenians, the climax 
of excitement was rsached when B. Fay Mills, 
after scoring the European Powers, particularly 
England, for permitting such a state of affairs 
to exist, denounced the attitude of our own 
government in relation to these atrocities, and 
while eight thousand people rose to their feet 
and responded to the statement expressed, he 
repeated twice over, by request, this burning 
sentence: “Our government has stirred the 
passions of the American people to anger against 
England on the one- thousandth part of the pre- 
text that would have sufficed for a destructive 
war with Turkey. The administration officers 
have turned a deaf and almost scornful ear to 
the entreaties and representations of some of 
our best citizens, missionaries, churches, and 
moral societies, and I denounce their conduct as 
unpatriotic, uncivil, undemocratic, unrepub- 
lican, un-American, un-Christian, selfish, weak, 
wicked, barbaric, and as criminal in the eyes of 
the American people and of God and all men.” 
On Monday evening consecration services were 
held and farewell words spoken at the three 
great tentsand Central Hall, as well as in four of 
the principal churches, and the convention of 
96 was impressively brought to a close. 

It was expected that more than 50,000 would be 
here as the representatives of 2,750,000 Christian 
Endeavorers; but the entire registration of del- 
egates did not exceed 20,000, 1t is supposed that 
nine or ten thousand failed to register, so that 
altogether there was a total approximation of 
30,000 visitors. Yet it was perhaps the largest 
religious gathering ever convened in the world. 
There were representatives from Ohina, India, 
Afriea, Armenia, Persia, Germany and Eng- 
land. Canada was well to the front not only in 
the number of delegates, but in such speakers 
as Bishop Baldwin aad Canon Richardson of 








London, Drs. Egerton R. Young, W. F. Wilson, 
John Neil and Wm. Patterson of Toronto, ang 
Prot. W. W. Andrews, of Sackville. But the 
committee had made such ample preparation to 
accommodate 60,000 or 60,000 guests, that many 
citizens and boarding-house keepers were sore- 
ly disappointed that their rooms were not occu- 
pied. It is said that a number of proprietors of 
sundry suburban resorts had made special pro- 
vision for an influx of visitors; but great was 
their astonishment to find not a single delegate 
patronizing them. Even the bootblacks com- 
plained that dom delegates was too busy seein’ 
sights an’ tehdin’ meetin’s ter have dere shoes 
shined;” though one little sable polisher 
had a lady delegate call him to polish her tan 
shoes on the steps of the Corcoran Art Gallery, 
She gave hima dime,and as he pocketed the 
money, he gaily observed: “ Deed, dat’s de ftust 
time I ever shined a lady’s shoes on de street,” 
There was the delegate who was always chasing 
trolley cars to get them to stop, and the delegate 
who was always taking the cars in the wrong 
direction, and the delegate who never knew her 
whereabouts, and the delegate who was always 
asking questions; but the police never had so 
little difficulty in handling so great a crowd, and 
there never was a more orderly, peaceful and 
happy multitude of young people. They filled 
our streets, hotels and homes with song. 

It was one of the most notable of religious 
gatherings, yet the question involuntar.ty 
arises, 

Do These Conventions Pay? 


Of course we are, as a people, convention crazy, 
We love great crowds, great enthusiasm, great 
cheering, the fluttering of handkerchiets and 
the waving of flags. Lhe singing was inspir- 
ing—how else could it be with such a trained 
chorus ad euch leaders as Ira D. Sankey, E. O. 
Excell, P. P. Bilhorn, and Percy 8. Foster? 
The speaking was of the highest order and the 
spirit of every service was devout and beauti- 
ful. There was not an accident or mishap of 
any kind reported. Everything was beyond 
the highest hopes of the best well-wishers; yet 
the question will not down: Does it pay? 
There is a vast outlay of time and money and 
energy in preparation for so great an occasion. 
The average cost of fifteen dollars a delegate for 
traveling expenses and board, means the ex- 
penditure of nearly half a million dollars! 
There are the dissipating influences of absence 
trom home, social freedom, and enjoyment, to 
counterbalance the high spiritual and educa- 
tional advantages of such a gathering. Sum- 
ming up the inspiration, the spiritual uplift, 
the great object-lesson, the demonstration be- 
fore the world of the numbers, unity, power 
and zeal of young Christian manhood and 
womanhood, there is still, it must beconfessed, 
scant value received for the great outlay of a 
convention. 

Another lesson is that Christian Endeavor is a 
movement rather than an organization. There 
is no such thing asa Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety except inalocal church, It was a conven- 
tion of Christian Endeavor Societies where or- 
ganization plays a very inferior part. Each so- 
clety owes allegiance to its own church, and 
there can be no legislation, no platform in the 
strict sense of the word. I fancy that I detect- 
ed a tendency to unduly magnify Christian En- 
deavor at the expense of other young people's 
societies. Onristian Endeavor is simply a part 
of a great movement to augment the strength 
and fruitfulness of young Christian life. Chris- 
tian Endeavor existed in everything but name 
in other churches, notably the Methodist 
Church, long before the organization of that 
little Williston society of Portland, Maine. 
‘True, Epworth ue in name was estab- 
lished eight years after, but it was the union of 
four societies that had been organized in differ- 
ent sections of the country to develop the spir- 
itual life of the young people of the church. It 
is no more, in all essential getslectens, * pat- 
terned after the Christian Endeavor model,” 
than the Christian Endeavor was patterned 
after the model of the ‘‘ Oxford League ” or the 
church lyceums of the “ Methodist Alliance.” 
That the Epworth League is a purely ———— 
tial movement, is shown by its rapid spread; 
for the membership in the Methodist Episco 
Church alone is 1,350,000, being one-half the 
membership of a young peaeie’s society that 
has found a home in ev and and in every 
denomination. President Clark in his annual 
address com) that “‘some churches had 
taken advan of this principle of subordina- 
tion to compel their Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties to commit suicide, to go out of existence, 
or to label thenielves with a local or sectarian 
name.” Was this entirely fair? Has he a pat- 
ent on the entire movement? Why, the Y. M. 
O. A., the King’s Daughters, the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, the Epworth League, are 
each but a part of the modern young people’s 
movement —an unmistakable religious move- 
ment that is full of blessing to the worla. 

Another lesson is the n oft denominational 
societies in interdenominational relationsbip. 
The charm of the convention was the inter- 
denominational feature. The Church of God is 

than any one denomination; it is more 
than the sum of all the denominations; and 
such a gathering not only brings the various 
branches of the Church of Christ into closer 
relationship, but it ponents im. a com- 
munity with the actual oneness of the Christian 
life and the unity in diversity of Protestantism. 
Ohbristian Endeavor has united these cardinal 


rinciples of interd inati 
enominational loyalty. One of the mottoes of 
the Society is, “‘ Fidelity and Fellowship.’ 
There seems to have been a providence in the 
Methodist Church not falling fully into the line 
of this movement. For, wherever the church 
has ad these societies, Methodism leads, a8 
mn Canada and Australia; and had the young 
people of the Methodist Episcopal Church been 
ully enrolled in the United States, they would 
have the banner, and the covenant 
er-meeting pledge, the consecration meet- 
ngs, the wor! commit being so essen- 
tially Methodistic, other churches might have 
aloof saying, “It is a Methodist affair. 
Now it has been clearly shown to be a society 
churches, 


1 unity and 





Washington, July 17. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. 
Rev. Edward M, Taylor, D. D. 


HE “ flier was thirty minutes late as 
the engineer drew up at the lunch 
station and began the examination of his 
splendid machine. ‘“ No ‘ hot boxes,’ but 
thirty minutes late,”’ he said, as he climbed 
into the cab and waited patiently for the 
signal that would send him off on the long 
nightrun. “ You can make that up be- 
tween here and Windsor,’’ said a bystander. 
“No, sir,” replied the man in the cab. 
“ Not one moment of it in the next hun- 
dred miles. The greater part of this run is 
up grade, and the rails are only eighty 
pounds tothe yard. But we shall do some 
fine running and make up one-half of the 
lost time on the next section of the track. 
There we have a first-class road-bed and 
rails weighing one hundred pounds to the 
yard. Yes, sir, when we strike that section 
of the road I can tell it in a moment in the 
darkest night without the aid of a ray of 
light from my head-light. My engine seems 
to have found something she wanted to 
steady her nerves, her drivers bite hard on 
the larger rails, and every ounce of steam is 
utilized in making speed. Running sched- 
ule time is simply a matter of equipment,” 
said the engineer as he reached for the 
throttle, and the great engine started on 
the night’s run, 

I was on my way home from a college 
commencement when the above conversa- 
tion took place, and the railroad man’s 
mention of the word equipment started my 
mind on another line of practical thought. 
Equipment ! How much that means to 
the thousands of young people who have 
left the schools and the colleges of our 
country during the last few months and 
have begun their battlings in the real cam- 
paigns of life! They have commenced the 
stern duty of learning a business and mak- 
ing a living. They have a splendid equip- 
ment; modern means and methods are at 
their disposal. The schoo] training has 
been of the broadest and best. The road- 
bed of life has been well laid along intel- 
lectual, physical and moral lines. They are 
running on “ the big rails.” How many of 
these thousands are to make schedule time 
in the run of life? 

Perhaps an earnest word of warning may 
not be out of place at this time concerning 
the use made by many of our young people 
of their spiritual equipment in this life run. 
The idea of moral obligation to the world 
in which we live has been very forcefully 
placed before the youth of the present hour. 
Not a day of their school life has passed 
without some effort on the part of instruct- 
ors to impress the lessons of sacrifice and 
service for others upon the soul of the 
scholar. It is a serious moment to the 
youth who goes out from such hours of 
moral training to face the varied experi- 
ences of every-day life. He is passing into 
a world where hope is deferred and one- 
half of the life about him seems to be fail- 
ure. Pessimiem declares humanity to be a 
mass of wretchedness, and coarse, vulgar 
materialism affirms that religion is a van- 
ishing dream. ‘‘ Give up your idea of try- 
ing to make the world better,” sneers the 
cynic, “Don’t trouble yourself about 
such words as duty, sacrifice, purity and 
love,” says the devotee of pleasure, My 
friend, it is very hard to live in such a world 

and keep the life of the soul unspotted. 
Endeavor becomes weakened and vision is 
likely to be dimmed. 

There are few things sadder in life than 
to note the manner in which richly endowed 
and splendidly equipped young people shade 
off into lives of indifference and neglect in 


were beautified with 
flowers. The cattle came to 
the shadow of an overhanging tree, and in 
its clear pools the trout had his home. But 
gradually it became sluggish and only rank 
weeds grew upon ite banks, a sickening 
scum formed upon its surface, while over 


i 


forces are tugging at your life today, re- 
member your equipment. Set the key-note 
to higher things. MayI ask you to reatl 
carefully Tennyson’s * Palace of Art.’”’ It 
is a very suggestive allegory of soul-life, 
and is worthy of our profoundest study 
whenever the sordid, selfish life invades 
the sanctuary of the soul. 


22 Copeland St., Roxbury. 








The Horizon. 


Rev. Frederick N. Upham, 


CHARMING variety of view has just 
passed within my horizon limits, With 
an ever-changing and always pleasing pano- 
rame of quiet country village, broad waving 
fields and low-lying meadows, nestiing seashore 
hamlets, and the rugged grandeur of Maine’s 
glorious coast, I have been day by day delight- 
ed, Seeking reinvigoration, 1 have found it 
afoot, awheel, afloat. 

My meditation takes form in thoughts upon 


The Country Church. 


It there is a place for the “ institutional 
church ” in the cities —and most surely there 
is —the need is quite as great in the country 
districta. In fact, the necessity seems even 
more urgent. The city, it is true, presents 
many and very strong allurements to evil. At 
the same time it offers the best advantages for 
education, pleasure, and the making of friends. 
In the country wickedness is, perhaps, not as 
extensive, but it is often fully as intensive as in 
the city. Gossip, vulgarity and shiftiessness sit 
loafing at the country store,and match in al) 
that is mean the base brood that hovers about 
the city saloon or theatre. The city club and 
the country store are “ rich and poor relations.” 

The country church does not have the rivals 
with which its city neighbor must compete. 
Lodges innumerable, entertainments legion, 
distractions and diversions without number, 
seriously interfere in the cities with all forms of 
Obristian work, Lectures and concerts of high- 
est order make church efforts in the same direc- 
tion seem feeble imitations, It has long ago 
been proven that the worldlings can beat the 
pious people altogether in the ‘ show business.”’ 
In the country the charch has a clear field for 
much legitimate and valuable work which the 
city church cannot do, It is sadly true that in 
some smaller communities the ground is pre- 
empted by many kinds of organizations, whose 
demands financial and social are weakening the 
church. But the case is rather exceptional. 
The country ehurch is the gathering place for 
the people to learn the news, to meet friend with 
friend, to receive instruction, and, if there be 
any entertainment at all, \t is found there. 

I have spent weeks in little villages where the 
monotonous routine of the daily life was un- 
broken by anything save the midweek prayer- 
meeting, to which saint and sinner alike has- 
tened asa relief from the weary tedium, Why 
might not the church have ite regular reading- 
room open nightly? It would soon compete 
with the corner grocery. A course of inatruct- 
ive readings and lectures and inexpensive but 
chaste concerts could be given at frequent in- 
tervals. Is it said,‘ This isn’t the work of the 
church, her business is to save souls?” That is 
true in a sense, but her work is to save men and 
women who have souls, The man must often be 
aroused to the fact that he hasasoul. These 
desires for companionship and for diversion the 
church ought to recognize and fulfil, There isa 
law in our natures as well as that recorded in 
the ancient Scriptures. Jesus came to tulfil 
both, His followers will make the attempt, if 
they are wise. 

Our country friends have the ability to do 
these things. Their sons and daughters are at 
home from school and college in the summer. 
Their homes are filled with visitors who would 
gladly help. Let any church make bold to take 
hold of the entertainment and instruction of 
its own community, and it will be successful. 
Of course the spiritual life will be first. It will 
always be the end, and the end plainly in sight. 
Healthy intelligence and innocent enjoyment 
never diminish genuine piety. 


it is very seldom that a church in the country 
tells what it is. It would not always be flatter- 





their relations to the higher principles of the 


church of our choice, Weare quite sure when 
we see an esthetic and worshipful sanctuary to 
what denomination it The cross all 
glorious in gold, lighted to brilliancy by the 
morning and evening sun, speaks unerringly of 
the ancient Church of Rome. Why ought 
beauty of building and the sacred symbol of 
our faith almost inevitably to assure us that 
that particular church is not a Methodist place 
of worship? There is no necessity inherent or 
developed in the case. 

By all means, my country friends, put up a 
neat sign and tell boldly what your church is. 
Spend money enough to spell out your whole 
name, too; for we Methodists don’t look well in 
initials. Let us know the preacher’s name and’ 
where he lives. You will be doing a good 
work in this. 


Out-door meetings these summer Sabbaths — 
we plead for them. Break up the monotony 
and double the congregation. From neighbor- 
hood to neighborhood let the holy contagion of 
cottage meetings on the week nights catch, till 
the whole parish be awake. 


These thoughts are not theories merely. They 
have been tried and are successful, if not pat- 
ented. Our Epworth young people have great 
opportunities all about them in country 
field as well as in city square. A devoted inge- 
nuity will suggest the details, and God will 
bless the honest effort. 


54 Monadnock St., Dorchester. 








PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR BUSY 
WORKERS. 


Dept. of Literary Work. 
Rev. W. J. Yates. 
Third Vice President. 


ON’T disband during the warm weather 

if possible to get even a small com- 
pany together. Make the services flexible 
and adapt them to ciroumstances, Open- 
air meetings on a veranda or lawn will 
attract the members who would not go to a 
close vestry. One of the most valuable 
features possible to introduce during the 
next few months into this department is a 
brief presentation or discussion of current 
topics and events. Assign one person tu 
look up and briefly outline the important 
events of the month in the political world 
in our own land. Another can give the 
leading events in foreign lands. Still an- 
other should speak of important discov- 
eries, inventions, or scientific items of 
value. Recent literature will need the care 
of some one, who can mention new books 
and magazine articles of value. Discus- 
sions should not be toolong. Questioning 
may well be allowed. 

Partisanship needs to be carefully 
avoided, yet it would be well to have some 
one give at one meeting the story of the 
great political conventions at St. Louis and 
Ohicago. There is much discussion about 
the currency and tariff questions. It is 
doubtful if the great majority of our young 
people clearly understand the issues in- 
volved. Appoint some one with clear per- 
ceptions to give the positions assumed by 
the various factions on each of these 
questions. Restrict the presentation to 
statements of positions, and avoid all 
championship of either side in the meeting 
unless a debate can be arranged with well- 
balanced sides. But even then, it may 
prove unwise. Our Leagues need to cul- 
tivate good citizenship and — intelligent 
patriotism. We have given too little 
attention in the past to these matters. But 
in seeking to enlighten ourselves we need 
to remember the danger of party heat and 
avoid all strife and contention. 

This is the season when hard work is 
burdensome in this department, but when 
thought is active in many lines. Let us 
utilize wisely the opportunities open to us, 
and on current topics compare notes in a 
helpful way. 

Rockville, Conn. 








Dept. of Junior Work. 
Mrs, Annie E. Smiley. 
Supt. Junior League. 
A Junior League Picnic. 
LITTLE boy of my acquaintance, at 
the close of a long Sunday afternoon 
during which he had tried to “ be good,” at 


“ Mother, do give me something to do, or 

something to eat!” 

A picnic gives a boy or a girl something 

to do and something to eat, and, therefore, 

is a form of entertainment which is sure to 

appeal to our wide-awake Juniors.8 Be- 

cause it is vacation time with our Junior 

Leagues is no reason why our ‘Juniors 

should not have a picnic; for when work is 
taken up again in the fall it will be too late 
for an out-of-door frolic. 

When I took charge of the Junior League 
at Milford, Mass., about two months ago, I 
found only two boys who had courage to 
attend the meetings with a score or more of 
girls. 

Something must be done, and my first 
move was to appoint a Junior business 
meeting, giving out vague hints that a good 
time for the Juniors was to be planned, and 
that one feature of the day’s sports was to 
be a ball game. Enough boys were present 
at the business meeting to make up “a 
nine,’’ with two or three to spare. 

We voted to hold a picnic at a grove 
about a mile away. Oommittees were ap- 
pointed on transportation, games and re- 
freshments, and at last the picnic day 
dawned, clear and bright, as picnic days 
should be. 

Some of the Juniors walked to the grove, 
and an obliging young man who owns a 
picnic barge and has three Juniors of his 
own, found room in his barge for about 
forty of the younger children, so we all ar- 
rived safely at the picnic ground. 

We were favored in having that indis- 
pensable young man in our party — the 
young man who oan be in a dozen places at 
once, and who never loses his temper if the 
fire smokes and the coffee refuses to boil. 
This same young mrn put up the croquet 
set, drove the pins for the game of quoits, 
umpired the ball games, conducted the 
walking and running matches and other 
contests of strength and skill, and, in fact, 
was the backbone of the pionic. 

At night we figured up the expense as 
follows: Oost of grove, nothing; cost of 
transportation, the same; free lemonade, 
solicited and served by the girls; free coffee, 
contributed and concocted by the boys; a 
set of quoits (made large so as to insure 
plenty of “ ringers”), presented by our 
genial Epworth League president, who is, 
fortunately, a blacksmith. 

In fact, as one boy observed at the close 
of the day, ‘It was a prime picnic, and it 
didn’t costa red.” “ All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,’”’ and our modern 
Jacks hate duliness so! If we would keep 
the boys in our Junior Leagues, we must 
not forget to give them “ something to do 
and something to eat.” 


Milford, Mass. 








THE SECRETARY’S DESK. 


Rev. W. T. Perrin, 


wp hae great convention of New England Up · 

worth Leaguers, to be held at Providence, 
R. L., Sept. 29 to Oct. 1, is occupying much of 
your secretary’s attention. The outlook is most 
propitious. A recent visit to Providence with 
Mr. Charles Kk. Magee confirmed our estimate of 
the efficiency and enthusiasm of the local com- 
mittee. Mr. E. M. Wheeler, president of the 
League of Trinity M. B, Church, and chairman 
of the local executive committee, met us at the 
station, conducted us to Infantry Hall, and after 
® down-town lunch, took us to his own cozy 
home in which is a charming candidate for the 
Junior League, only a few weeks old. Here we 
held a meeting of the committee and went care- 
fully overall the matters we could think of to 
make the convention a great success. 

I wish to call attention to some special feat- 
ures : — 

Greatly to our delight, we have found that 
Bishop W. X. Ninde, the newly-appointed pres- 
ident of the Epworth League of the Methodit 
Episcopal Church, can be with us and give an 
address. This we propose to have on Wednes- 
day evening in Infantry Hall, which we hope to 
have packed with Leaguers and adorned with 
League banners. A large chorus will lead the 
singing. It will be a great occasion, 

On Wednesday, also, we expect to have a most 
enjoyable excursion, on a specially chartered 
steamer, down the charming Narragansett Bay 
to Newport and return. We plan to have some 
three hours for sight-seeing at that world-re- 





last appealed to his mother in desperation: 


nowned resort. On the steamer will be held a 











ing to our Methodist pride to speak of the 
architectural features which suggest the 





“ Pure and Sure.” 


evelands 


BAKING PowDER. - | 


All leading teachers of cookery use it. 
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League sociable. A jolly time may be antici- 
pated. 

The convention, however, is not chiefly for 
fan. Besides the sermon, the observance of the 
Lord’s Supper, numerous religious services, ten 
addresses, and a session for business, we are 
planning for 

Departmental Conferences 


in charge of the respective members of the cab- 
inet. A full hourand « half will be thus given 
to the consideration of the best methods of 
work. Hach department will have a separate 
place of meeting. Messrs, Thayer, Chase, Yates, 
Herrick, and Mrs. Smiley have all consented to 
take their part. Let the Leaguers come bristling 
with interrogation points. 

It has been suggested that questions be mailed 
beforehand to the leader in charge of the depart - 
ment to which the query belongs. This is an 
excellent suggestion. If acted on, it will greatly 

the success of the conferences. These 
leaders and their helpers will be full of wisdom. 
Leaguers, make the most of your opportunity! 
Be on the lookout for the full program. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








A Protest Against a Protest. 


Y protest is against Rev. G. W. Hunt’s 
misinterpretation of the entire para- 
graph which he quotes. A glance at the par- 
agraph will show that the “they” of the last 
sentence can refer to nothing else than the 
“ pastors who enter into nothing,” which last 
words define “laggards”’ as used in that par- 
agraph. That there is such a class in every 
Conference no one who has wetched the out- 
come of efforts to secure general action upon 
the part of members of the Conference will 
doubt. But the earnest men whom Mr. Hunt de- 
scribes, who are “in the midst of a debt-paying 
work,” or who, in the exercise of their “ right 
of private judgment,” think they ought not to 
tarn aside, are surely not to be counted here, 
Indeed, they are the ones who are seldom want- 
ing anywhere. To confound those who enter 
into everything with those who “enter into 
nothing,” is, at least,to apply the paragraph 
toa class that cannot possibly be included. 

Again, glance at the paragraph will show 
that the word “ ought” is not the ought of au- 
thority, but of propriety. The sentence before 
says that “such men are out of place in Meth- 
odism.”’ They ought, therefore, in propriety, 
to be in the midst of their proper “ environ- 
ment,’”’ 

Now, perhaps the paragraph in question is not 
happily worded, Indeed, Mr, Hunt’s failure to 
rightly understand it would seem to be proof 
of that. 1 own that it was written in great 
haste, and is not plenarily inspired, Yet, sure- 
ly, it does not deserve to be called a “threat,” 
nor “ papal rule,” nor does itseem to me to jus- 
tity the rather “tert” things which my 
brother bas seen fit to write. As the position 
of the writer of the “Call” does not confer the 
slightest suggestion of authority or influence 
over appointments,and as his ministerial rec- 
ord is free from all taint of that kind, and as he 
has recently belonged to that class of minis- 
ters who are “in the midst of a debt-paying 
work,” it seems to me that Mr. Hunt’s protest 
does not rest upon very firm ground. At any 
rate, it is to be hoped that neither the “ Call” 
nor the “ Protest’”’ will prevent the grand suc- 
cess of Debt-Paying Day, nor cause any of the 
noble class of debt-paying ministers to refrain 
from giving even their people an opportunity to 
respond to a call of distress from our mission- 

ary secretaries, endorsed, as it is, by the entire 
Board of Bishops. B. M. Smrra. 








it is one thing to be even full of love or joy, and 
quite another thing to be running over; for in 
the latter case those around us get the benefit 
of our surplus. Thus we become a fountain 
spreading greenness and fertility about us in 
the driest times, refreshing multitudes that 
otherwise would be barren and desolate. 


Cures 


Prove the merit of Hood’s Sarsaparilla — posi- 
tive, perfect, permanent Cures, 

Cures of scrofula in severest forms, like 
goitre, swelled neck, running sores, hip 
disease, sores in the eyes. 

Cures of Salt Rheum, with its intense itching 
and burning, scald head, tetter, etc. 

Cures of Boils, Pimples and all other erup- 
tions due to impure blood, 

Cures of Dyspepsia and other troubles where 
a good stomach tonic was needed. 

Cures of Rheumatism, where patients were un- 
able to work or walk for weeks. 

Cures of Catarrh by expelling the impurities 
which cause and sustain the disease. 

Cures of Nervousness by properly toning and 
feeding the nerves upon pure blood. 

Cures of That Tired Feeling by restoring 
strength. Send for book of cures by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


To C. I. Hood & Co., Proprietors, Lowell, Mass. 


HH ood’ s Pills pis, are the eae oe gy 














NOE each day, possibly twice, Key. Sam. 
Jones, the distinguished revivalist of 
Georgia, will preach during the coming camp- 
meeting at Asbury Grove next month. Being a 
Methodist, he is technically oot an evangelist, 
but a Methodist preacher engaged in evangel- 
istic work. His sermons will be a mighty 
power — there is no doubt of that; and the 
benefit the people will derive from them will 
depend largely upon their attitude towards him 
and his methods, Hoe isan original man. He is 
individualistic tothe very core. He is not a 
stickler for phrases, nor a man who lacks the 
courage of his convictions. He sends the ar- 
rows singing from his bow in every direction, 
and many of them stick. He impresses one 
often that he has lost his temper by the intense, 
scathing language he uses, particularly towards 
half-hearted, indifferent, spiritless Christians. 
His earnestness is of the whirlwind type. He is 
a preacher with the hustinga’ methods of 
Georgia during a heated political campaign. His 
wit is keener than the thin blade of a surgeon’s 
scalpel. He is as rough and ready as those Old- 
side Baptist preachers of the South, who knew 
human nature bettes than they knew Greek and 
Hebrew. “Quit your meanness,” is his defini- 
tion of repentance — one as picturesque as true, 
and as true as picturesque, People do not ob- 
ject to being told that they ought to repent, but 
to be called “‘mean” is calculated possibly to 
offend. 

Now this is only one side of Mr. Jones’ char- 
acter as a preacher, and if the great crowds who 
will gather to hear him at Asbury Grove look only 
at this side, they will not receive what he has to 
givetthem. They are very liable to “‘get mad,” 
as we say in New England, and go away in a 
wrong spirit. if there is one mark, however, 
rather than another which is prominent in his 
preaching, it is hia love, hissympathy, his real 
tenderness, his positive dogmatic faith that the 
sinner is in danger now. Hisaim is to awaken 
the sinner, whether Ohristian or not; for he 
takes it for granted that there is a species 
known as the Christian sinner. Ifa man is ly- 
ing asleepjin a burning house, Mr. Jones does 
not believe in walking leisurely to his bedside, 
but in rushing quickly to hiny, and, seizing him 
by the shoulders, dragging or carrying him out 
of the smoke and flameintotheair. If his hear- 
ers see this — and it is very plain —then they 
will thank God that he has awakened them to 
their great danger, instead of criticising his 
manner, his language, his earnestness, his ap- 
parent forgetfulness of the stiff canons of court- 
easy. 

“ Amid all the harsh and seemingly unamiable 
expressions by which 1 have reached the 
consciences,”’ he once said, “‘my heart bas al- 
ways looked in sympathy and love upon the 
man whose life I laid bare by truth... 


natural and healthful glow on a maiden’s cheek 
compared to the artificial coloring produced by 
rouge.”’ These are two statements to bear in 
mind as he speaks. Here is a man coming to 
our great camp-meeting at Hamilton, who will, 
with apparent mercileesness, prick many a per- 
son’s conscience to the quick and sweep over 
the great multitudes with a Pauline eernestness 
that shall lead many to declare that he is mad. 
But remember that he is trying to touch the 
conscience, that he is dead in earnest with an 
unfeigned earnestness, and endeavor to press 
out of his sermons the rich miik of truth. It 
will be found in plenty. 

Mr, Jones is a dogmatist, but no theologian in 
the usual sense of that term. He will not mince 
matters for some of the higher critics. He 





believes that he believes something. He is a 





Earnestness cannot be feigned. {t is like the 





Rev. Sam. P. Jones. 


radical of radicals in religion. The old, quaint, 
saintlike, delightful home and neighborly 
pictures of his boyhood in the uplands of 
Chambers County, Alabama, occasionally shim- 
mer through his phrases as the soft evening sky 
shimmers through the glade spaces in a forest. 
This makes him, when he is in that mood, most 
pleasant to hear. And can there be any doubt 
that he isa man of clean-cut, positive convic- 
tions when he says: “‘ Heaven and hell, one top- 
less and the other bottomless, are real to me !” 

He comes of pure Methodist stock, his father’s 
and mother’s father each having been Methodist 
preachers, while four of his father’s brothers 
are preachers. ‘“‘ We have been Methodists,” he 
says, with elegant humor, “ on both sides of the 
family for several generations. As I have fre- 
quently said, ‘I am a Methodist just as lama 
Jones, and if it is a sin to be either, it is asin 
that is visited upon the children from the 
parents. Methodists and Joneses are getting to 
be very common, in that they are very general 
everywhere.’”’ Mr. Jones is now nearly forty- 
nine years of age,and resides in Cartersville, 


' Ga., the second home of his childhood. He was 


born in Alabama. He is not college bred. He 
is a regularly ordained itinerant in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. For the first 
eight years of his itinerancy he was appointed 
to several circuits, his first circuit, Van Wert, 
having five churches. Andeven then he did 
outside work as an evangelist; but the first re- 
vival which gave him newspaper notoriety was 
in Memphis, Tenn., in 1883, It is estimated that 
during these eight years on the Georgia circuits 
Do less than five thousand professed conversion 
under his ministry. One reason for this, at 
least, is pretty plain: He preached low. He 
aimed at the hearts of his hearers. He preached 
then as he preached later in the Court St. Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church in Memphis, 
Tenn., when an old colored Methodist sexton, 
commenting upon his preaching, said: “ Breth- 
ren, you all know me. I have been trying to 
serve God from my early childhood, and I have 
been greatly exercised the last few years for the 
salvation of the perishing souls of Memphis. 
On my knees I have begged God to send just 
such a preacher as this to Memphis, though I 
didn’t know who he was or where he was. Now 
he has come, thank God for him! He preaches 
the Gospel so that every one can understand it; 
he feeds me, he feeds the old and young, the 
learned and the anlearned. Our pastors have 
been putting the fodder too high. I remember 
when Brother Mahon was our pastor last year, I 
looked into his study one morning, and he had 
five books lying around bim on the table, and I 
said, ‘ Brother Mahon, if you get one sermon 
out of five different books, you are going 
to put your fodder up Sunday morning 
where I can’t reach it; for,’ I said, ‘ I’ve gone to 
church hungry on Sunday morning and come 
away hungry — fodder tvo high for me.’ But 
this man of God scatters the fodder on the 
ground, and we can all reach it, and we also 
relish it.” 

Now we hope and pray for the highest and 
best things at Hamilton. We shall get them if 
we go looking for the good seed of the kingdom 
and remembering that it will be scattered by a 
men peculiar and singular in his methods and 
— but a en age 

wide-awake, a searcher o 
pane d a deep lover of God and human 


since he wrote: “ I am trust and 
shall live to see the that | shall 
souls born in one serv- 


souls. 
Not 
—— 


amie, alien prayer for 
Holy Spirit upon every 





The Gonferences. 
N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District. 


a S8t., Providence, — This is one 
— that have inereased the ot —8 
and in so doing they have done a good 
hing bot tor the church and for their faithtul 


Ce hed = — Mae “4 = he 


will with A om 8 
7 % pend summer at 
ae Ga. cell is evi- 


Broadwa: 
dently the vight man for tor of Broadwa 
The prophets of evil will oo wee bat 
the nde of this old church glad to 
know that the cong ions are excellent, the 
—— interest , and the outlook never 


B—— lawn party was held 
A on 222 Jul 

A —— t and an earnest An Ben 

make this Lengae 4 —R Ray J in all depart- 

ments of church wor A. L. Rich will 

opens! his vacation among his old friends in 


by — 


Preachers’ Aid Society. — At the session of 
our Conference held in 1 River a committee 
was ——— te to investigate the investments of 
this lety, an t by circular to the 
members, rhe investigation has taken place, 
and the circular has been issued. The result is 
that we have simply a —— of the report of 
the treasurer; no new are given. There 
was nothing covered, so 1 the investigation 
revealed nothing new. We all regret the loss of 
$4,780 in Western investments, but we still have 
about $14,000 of interest- -paying es 

EMO. 





BROCKTON AND VICINITY. 


Brockton, Oentral Church. — On Sunday, July 
& 2 Persons were admitted to full membership. 
Ty presented to the quarterly confer- 

id a few weeks since indicate encourag- 
— A, ated oh Se 

v. ©. M, en, who bas 

get 85* and family a summer home at 
eo Point, on the shore of Buzzard’s 


ete Pearl St.— Mention has been made 
vious re of an addition to the church 


ice, the ma: *8 being to — more 
adequately — “the nday-se The addi- 
a. mpleted and is "now being 


oocupted Not only is the school now in com- 
fortable “quarters, but other d ments of 
church work are ~ for. Two parlors, a 
kitchen, library, cloak room and toilet room are 
contained in the structure. The total cost was 
over $1,000. Beside this,a new Mason & Ham- 
lin organ has been in the renovated main 
audience-room of church, and a new fur- 
nace is soon to be A in. Dedication services 
were held 4 Bunday, June 14, the sermon bein 
hed b . &, Bass presiding elder. £ 
Well-arranged w e of ——— night mer igo in- 
a * League ue Night,” “Church Night,” 
* —e— Night,” and “Old Folks’ Night,” 
made the week impressive and stimu ing. 
That this old church — the mother of Brockton 
Methodism — is so grandly renewing her youth, 
— hy for sincere congratulation. ‘When 
he present pastor, Rev. J. E. Johnson, came to 
this church as a student supply, the outlook was 
far from — jour years he has 
Hey the pastorate while attending school, and 
has achieved constant success as the fruit of 
such labor a 9 be ae been able to bestow upon 


the char, ng congregation, deepen- 
=e spirftwal 1 — facreased’ fi financial —* 
port, a Chesenghly repaired and enlarged house 


of worship, improved appliances for church 
work, ce mising mission in “ regions be- 
yond,” marks which denote this fifth 
‘ear of Ss torate as the best and richest of 
he whole. ve years is not too long for the 
ht man to remain in charge at “the 
Heights.” 


East Braintree.—The pastor, Rev. W. J. 
Kelley, is diligently and successfully looking up 
| non-charc The number of families 

terested in the church and listed in the eee 
tors visiting book is now about ninety. Four 
members were received by certificate, aud one 
i was received on probation, at the last 
communion service. 


East Weymouth.—Our church here is sorely 
bereaved in the recent —* death of two 
elect ladies. On Sunday, May 31, Mrs. R. V. 
Merchant attended the on service and 
Sunday-school as usual. Before the hour for 
the evening service she “ was not, for God took 
her.” — ww no official relation to 

church so thoroughly identified 
with ite tite and ac activities that she left « large 
thournt 22 when s parted. Sincere 
was renewed when Mrs. W. H. Pratt 

She 9, after an acute illness of a few 

was the accomplished organist of 

thea om, the faithful teacher of a large class 
3 girls in the Sunday-school, an active member 
of an efficient circle of King’s Daughters, and 
had been for the year president of the La- 
dies’ Social cannected with the church. 
— speaking, these losses are irreparable. 


East Weymouth, Porter Church. — The 
tor, Rev. D. L. Sharp, has been bing a series 
of practical sermons on the Christian in vari- 
ous relations. “The Uhristian in the Church,” 
“TheChristian in the Home,” ‘The Ubristian 
in the Community,” and “ The Christian in the 
World,’ are sev of the themes discussed. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sharp are planning to spend va- 
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cation at Thorn Mountain Hamed ah ema ing Elder Everett gives it his support and infilu- | Rockland —a kindness which will be - h, in May, 1878. W: 
of Dr. W- F. Morrison, of Providence, R. ence. ated. Stronger epirivual Interest is in prospect. taared a great los when Mr. Gatohal and hi 
— id removed to Brownfield. But, t - 
Hull.—The preacher in charge, Rev. W. H. | ;, eth = The Methodists who are — — —828 —— am faye Cl as ee. 
puslgpiritual needs of the summer visitors, ana | mestings that are marked by old-fashioned much for ite Children's Day | Shi2 {2 {ne Cid charoh, and continues e contrib- 
and — 0 herein — 
is rewarded with i measure of success. | Tei#ious Guriettan. Aitte wines Ghatwenens Seeton in exam or that large contingent ot our 
cot See ee ee Tree Parsonane has been newly | hand has revived its work and is holding serv. | Methodist host whose names In church records 
nounced as preacher at the serv on a recen’ ted, and it is proposed to make extensive ices in the rural district are marked: “ Removed without a certificate.” 
Sabbath. irs on the church edifice in the near future. | 145, and cottage — — dl in the absence of a Methodist Church at Brown- 
ham.—-The Epworth — su has already been secured. | gay Pastoral calle ate bo, snany that me | Seld, Mr. Gatohell and family add h to 
fv this bar veo ths siete tant Rev. ©. T. Hatch, the pastor, behind in « like uodertaxing, | tbe Congregational Chureh, of which charch 
with this church observed the sixth anniversary | favorable impression upon his new 8 bs pe — | twoort of his = . 
of tte oe the evening of July 1. Representa: | Dariush: He ts « forcible and plensant speaker. | Gone before the date easigned. Who reports | sandy renter woen Beownlelé sad rg 
tives of the Epworth Leagues at East Wey- Long Plain. — Rev. Mr. Thomas has been | next? find time to yt ae OW; nevert. we 
mouth end Sevels Secu (Base wermee sy og the trustees of the Acushnet | woodsords.— There is a gradual advance in | shades of Marthe's Grove, which seem ss to wench 
Porter Church), and of fo — * — church work and an increase in Sabbath-school | and wait for the coming of Superintendent Lind- 
ni Oona ional churches in Hingham, were Brockipa’ N.Y. wane tae" —** J 4 pe J ———2 3 — ys of enthusiastic Uhau- 
present as invited T of the hed oh cloqwent armen.’ Bev. W. D ee. noe | that Met ws haw ‘besloee aisiect 


ments were being served by the entertain 
soars. , Rev. W. J. Hambleton, 
finding the fourth year of his term a pleasant 


one. 


Hanover. — A revival spirit is t among 
the people, and the work of the ohureh is going 
well under the leadership of the pastor, . 
Cc. H. Williams. Children’ 

fully observed, and services of a patriotic char- 
acter were held Jul 

An afternoon 


— service is being main- 
tained each Sabbath at 


orwell Hall. 
IRVING. 





Norwich District. 


June 21, Miss Elenore Caroline Hood took up 
her abode in the Methodist Episco pane 
at Putnam. Though the youngest of the family 
she claims much attention, and the father and 
mother are receiv many congratulations upon 
the advent of this first member of their Junior 


League. 
The year at Hockanum opened well. A — 
tion was given Rev. J. A. Wood and wife on h 
return from Conference, which was a very - 
ant affair. Memorial Sunday was a grand day. 
In the morning the r preached on the 
theme, “‘ The Good Soldier.” In the evening the 
G. A. R. Post, Woman’s Relief Corps, Sons of 
Veterans, and American Mechanics were t, 
and “ The Sacrifices of the War ”’ was sub- 
t of the —— —* a in Lm 
ocal as an eloquent and timely presenta- 
tion. Phe strawberry festival given on the 
church lawn netted about $100, on June 24, This 
is an annual feature of the church work here — 
as much as clam-bakes are in some places. 
always attracts a large com Re 
an addition — — ay — e A —* 
ea y changing improv 
nter venh alten it much more convenient 
and pleasant. A fine well has also been dug, 
which fills a long-felt need and supplies an ex- 
cellent quality of water in abundance, It is 
remarkable how $150 could have been made to 
cover so much of renovation and improvement 
as has been done here by the skill of the pastor 
and his helpers. The spiritual interests of the 
church are well for. Fourteen nee 
have united with the church d t —— 
quarter. On June 28 Presiding Elder Bates bap- 
tized the tor’s youngest child, 
Althea. The preachers’ meeting of the vicinity 
held its last session for the season at the - 
age, Monday, galy The wives and children 
were present with the rs. After the pres- 
entation of the topic, ‘The Pre-Reformation 
Era,” and a free discussion, a fine collation was 
served under a tent on the lawn. It was one of 
the most enjoyable meetings of the year. 


The church at Att gan have greatly im- 
proved and beautified their church home, The 
entrance has been changed to a double door 
opening into a spacious vestibule, with library 
and class-room on either side opening into the 
auditory. New carpet and e the ap- 
pearance of the main room v attractive. A 
new belfry has been built, and a fine bell of 
sonorous tone has been in it at a cost of 

. The tower and bell are the generous gift 
of the Misses Norton of the Con jonal 
Church, Norwich. They are daugh' of the 
former treasurer of the mill in this village. The 
pastor, Rev. F. H. Spear, is entitled to much 
credit for ——_— this gift and securing by 
his energy these improvements. The reopening 
service was held July 12. Rev. Walter J. Yates 
preached both morn * and evening to large 
audiences. Considerable spiritual interest was 
awakened, and in the class-meeting on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday evening one man was converted 
who has not been a church attendant, but bel 
present Sunday evening was convicted 
awakened. Rev. W. L. Hood addressed the 
Sunday-school at noon giving * interest- 
ing candle exercise whic the atten- 
tion of all. Since Uonference there have been 3 
conversions, 3 baptisms, and 12 persons received 
in full membership. 


Rev. J. H. Sherman is residing at Manchester, 
and is in his usual health. Deafness afflicts him 
to a considerable extent. He is as earnest as 
ever in the Master’s cause. He is a contributor 
to the publications of the Christian Crusaders, 
ot which organization his oldest daughter is a 
member. He strives to make his pen e' ive in 
the cause of truth even though he can no onan 
serve in the pulpit and pastorate. ° 








New Bedford District. 


Gospel Wagon. — The gospel wagon carryi 
several —— and 6 has made a tour of 
the Cape penned to the Yarmouth camp- 
meeting. itinerary began at Whitman, 
Monday, July 20,and ended at Provincetown, 
Monday, July 27. If an aroused interest in the 
spiritual work of Yarmouth camp-meeting re- 
sults, it will well repay the effort made. Presid- 
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and ° 
Woodward was a attending camp-meeting. 


Rock Camp-meeting. — This camp-meeting 

pear dlebore’ for the ction of 
pg ter Ju and closes 
conta, a ladies’ poviliee, o * tent where 


Personals. — Rev. Dr. and Mrs. W. V. Morrison 
are visiting their son, Dr. W. Frank Morrison, 
who has recently built « summer home near 
Jackson, N. H. 

The friends of Mrs, N.C, Alger will be sorry 
to learn of the death of her only — | 
brother who lived in California. Mrs. Aiger 
Mrs. O. W. Scott are the only ones left of a large 


family. 

Rev. O. 8. Davis is find the o to Lake 
Win of —* nt tie voice 
has strengthened, and while he is not physically 
up to his norma! condition, he is making daily 


Plymouth. — Rev. J. H. Newland 
are at Birch Island in Presiding Hider Everett 
handsome new cottage. Mr. t and his 
family will not get a vacation until late in 
August. Mrs. Newland and Mrs. Everett are 
sisters, and both are artists. The enchanting 
em around Birch Island, especially as 
v from Mr. Everett’s verandas, will give 
them many an hour of pleasant enjoyment. 


Tau Central Church. — Thomas H. Sher- 
man, well known to a wide circle of friends 
outside and inside this city as a most devoted 
worker, met with a serious accident, 
22. 3 any hy 3 * 
repair shops, and was by 
wheel when it burst. His arm 
was broken in four places below the elbow and 
one finger was so injured that it was amputated. 
nite sent to the Massachusetts General Hos- 


and famil 


Taunton, Kirst Church. — The Epworth 
League excursion was patronized by about four 
hundred. A time is notwith- 
standing the pilot of the “King Philip” did 
not know the channel, and was aground three 
hours in the Taunton Hiver. 


. — Rev. N.C, Al; is to preach 
i aagest 2, and 


at the Bromfield St. Church, Boston, * 9. 
njoying 

hi f and doi Mi work. Professor 
Dorchester is at the — Rev. EB. H. 
Dupuy, of Brockton, is here,and not in good 
th. Rev. 8. 8. Cummings is improving. His 
from a more serious accident. [tis bad enough, 
however. 


Bisho 2 in this summer city e 
tute. 
many friends congratulate him om his esca 
Bourne. — Key. R. E. Schuh and Mrs. a 


—— f the pride, Cottage Ol * 
res. ° y 
July 15 Rev. J. D. King, Ph. 3 » assisted by 
N, 6. . A splendid fon was 
given them on ti arrival at Bourne , Ae 
r. 


two weeks spent in Bourne they vil ae 
Schuh’s onstage on Jolly Island, Lake Winnepe- 
#aukee, where the islanders will give them a 
most hearty welcome. A reception will be given 
there, also, in a few 4 after their arrival. 
Prot. J. W. V. Rich, of vidence, is assisting 
Mr. Schuh during the summer, 


Orleans, — Rey. G. W. Eimer, of Wellfleet, 
preached here, July 19, and lectured in the 
evening on “Japan.” His lecture is Lay | en- 
—— — as —— — oO. 

hom pson. pastor, preached on 
above date in exchange with Dr. Elmer. 


. ~ Rev. O, H. ye | is now 


from people are very 
sensible on such questions. Mr. Purdy is doing 
a eg be in this a 

fel, weekly prayer-meeting 0 
worth League has been changed from Sunday 


ped mys | eveni This may prove success- 
fal, but it — as yet. 
ovincetown. — The monument erected by 


the State in commemorat' of the — — or 
constitution signed in this harbor by the Pil- 
ms has been set up and dedicated. Its site is 
irectly in front of the new Town Hall, and ie a 
beautiful addition to that coy worthy building. 
A part of the ex was by the local 
monument fon, which has some funds 
already in hand fora more costly monument to 
be erected on Town Hill just back of the Town 


Fall River is the third 


city in this State, its 
population being 97,318 — an increase 


of 9,392 


over the census of It this wth is con- 
tinued, it will not be long be this city 
8 e d issioners 
have made their decision to 5 — 
excursions this , and their decision 


papers in tbis region t to have the laws 
c , us not be . The majority 
of are not quite ready to — — 
Di law. 








Maine Conference. 
Portiand District. . 


South Portland. —Some improvements have 
been made in papering and ms hall and 
study, and reens have n inted to 
beaatity the between the church and par- 
sonage. An 


has been in 


will be a blessing. Some are in the testing 
time. The winno fan is there. The — 
with the church mem anda good Endeavor 
Society hold the fort. 


Saco.—The work indicates activity in differ- 
ent departments of service, Si 


been contributed 


ference,and the Methodist pastor and his 
pers have their share to win. The League 
workers have made 160 visits and distributed 
387 papers. On Children’s Day the Sunday- 
school rendered the full program furnished by 


Dr. Payne. 

Notice of district stewards’ meeting and 
Portland District Association is in the HERALD 
of July 8. P. 


Lewiston District. 


Around the District on Biocyoles (concluded). 
— Arun of ten miles, Tuesday, June 30, serene 
the quiet village of Hiram and along the right 
bank of the Saco River, brings us to the resi- 
dence of Hiram Gatchell, Heq., in East . 
field, where we find eye! entertainment for 
the night. Mr. Gatchell is the layman who first 

us upon our arrival in dwin, our first 





— — 
ex 
beautiful village, and our church t 
cluding the commodious parsonage, w erec- 
tion cost the pastor of eighteen years , Rev. 
Geo. C. Andrews, so many hours of is 
sold to ln the evening of this day, 
Fryeburg Harbor, ton uilles worth of the eiiiege, 
, en m 0 . 
and hold the usual hi service. "hss 


ot t that 
the $1,300 fund the sale of 


church the * nd on { 
ure a Vv and recently {m- 
led By trouble in the range at Fr Am 
ntre, is entirely sate, $700 having qheendy been 
repaid by the loyal members of the G 
the secured, Plans are afoot for 
ing this fund in a new 
Harbor. With a jouse erected, and the 
co-operation of the community secured, Frye- 
burg and Stow ought to become a most desir- 
able rural parish. 

An afternoon quarterly conference at Stow, 
followed by an ne sermon service, and we 
are ready fora thirty-six hours’ rest in the home 
of Moses Bickford, under the shadow of Mt. 
Bald Face. But Friday afternoon the gathering 
clouds hasten our departure. Roads ve be- 
come excellent as we enter the mountain jon, 
and the twenty-mile run via Red Stone to Con- 
* N. H., is done in three hours, 

burda » Conway Vi e gives iteelf so ear- 
nestly to the celebration of the glorious Fourth, 
that even the quarterly conference must needs 
med to Monday evening. Rev. J. H. 
Trask, the pastor, is abundant in works. 
Special meetings are being conducted in a dis- 
trict school-house three miles trom the village, 
wiih excellent results. New biinds have been 
added to the already beautiful parso 
expense of $25. A splendid strawborry , the 
result of the pastor's culture, furniehes luscious 
fruit to other tables besidvs that in thé parson- 
age. Why cannot every pastor set a few straw- 
berry ponte ? AU Methodist ministers relish 
straw en | 

Sunday, July 5, proves a busy day, with preach- 
ing at Conway in the morning, at Conway Cen- 
tre in the afternoon,and at North Conway in 


the evening. 
is devoted to a visit to White 


, and 


Monday mornin 
Mountain Mineral Spring and Mt. Washington 
bowlder — natural wonders situated two miles 
south of Red Stone quarries. A sense of awe 
found utterance upon the boy's lips, when, 


(Continued on Page 18.) 








Heroic career of 
the great mission- 
ary told in his 
own language for 
the Christian mill- 
fons of America. 


for thy possession,”’ 


dred of which are by 


of the b: 
cannot fail to instruct the 
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The Family. 


SMILE! 
Ada M, Melville, 


Sad news, beloved? Who shall say 
In this strange world of mystery 
When news be good or ill? 
The heavy clouds that cross the sky 
Hold healing showers for parchéd earth — 
She smiles through all her tears. 
Shadow and shower, distress and pain, 
Are transient guests — they come and go; 
The sky of heaven’s love remains, 
The sun and moon and stars 
(God’s promise- gems) al! changeless shine 
Upon the upward way that tends 
Toward hope and heaven and home. 
Smile, though the thunders crash and roll; 
Smile, though the lightnings lurid gleam; 
Smile, when the wind blows chill; 
Smile, though the inky clouds hang low — 
‘Thy fortress is above the storm, 
And taith bends not to changing winds, 
But plants her patient feet 
Upon the rock of God’s great love. 
Sad news, beloved ? Who shall say? 

“ Sad ” may spell “* glad ”’ in heaven's type. 
We’d better smile than sigh, 
And trust than tease the Father’s heart. 
God’s in the storm, love’s in the clouds, 
And heaven’s strongest angel camps 
Around about His own. 


Ohicago, Il. 








Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


my ear is full of summer sounds, 
t summer sights my languid eye; 
Beyond the dusty village bounds 
1 loiter in my dally rounds, 
And in the noontime shadows lie. 


I hear the wild bee wind his horn, 

The bird sw on the ripened wheat, 
The long green of the corn e 
Are tilting in the winds of morn, 

The locust sbrills his song of heat. 

— Whittier. 


Unanswered petitions are not unheard. 
By and by thy suit shall prevail. Oanst 
thou not be content to wait a little? Will 

Lord’s time be better than thy 
time? and J He will comfortably ap- 
pear, to thy soul's joy, and make thee put 
away the sackcloth and ashes of long wait- 
ing, and put on the scarlet and fine linen of 
fruition. — Spurgeon. 


To attempt to lead the spiritual life with- 
out devotion is even a greater mistake than 
to go apart from our duties in order to lead 
it. Our Sztug cu Gade errands will be an 
unhallowed flight if we do not first secretly 
adore Him in our hearts. A prayerless da 
of hard work consecrated by no holy med- 
itation — oh, what a dull, plodding, pa 2 
ing day it is} How do we spend money in 
such a day for that which is not bread and 
our labor for that which satisfleth not. 
How does God in such a day deal with us as 
with the Egyptians of old, taking off the 
chariot wheels from our work so that we 
drive it heavily, — Edward M. Goulburn. 


*7— t ~~ id years —* as — 
ousan 0 

Thy patient hand set firm on life’s great wheel 
Th heavy, shapeless clay. 


Rough and imperfoct, yet it owns Thy touch; 
Spare not, wor stay, the pressure of Thine 


nD 
Make known Thy power; and, soon or late, let 


love 
Perfect what love hath planned! 
— L. H. HAMMOND, in Outlook. 


Have you ever been in one of the great 
threads one after the 
is one 

Stir es they * wanted — all machinery ? 
And you 8 ype steel = me- 

chani on’ et working out the 
Which wisdom ‘snd skill devised for tom 
beforehand. So life is a great factory, and 
the forces thet we call forces of nature and 


The chill wind may play about the 
Alpine heights, but it only co them 
into a deadlier and more frozen whiteness; 
but when they thrill to the touch of the 
sunbeam and the breathing of the western 
wind, the snow is mel and loosed, till 
from the burdened bosom of the mountain 
it slips away in avalanche, and where 
me Sapee were blank a je 
there n grass urple 
wer. is it with the human Sons, 
Coldness and fierceness will not touch it; it 
will only be ny oy a. em yy ~ * 
anathema; it en, not swa: 
by authority — Gotaination; bur there 
was human heart 
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the future. He pilote us. Let us learn to 
thank God that we cannot know the future, 
that we need not know it. Ohrist knows it, 
and it is better to on in the dark with 
the light, and choose gh a 

4 our own —J,R. 
Miller, D. D. 

o*-« 


there nothi ou A J * 
nothing you Ww you Oo to 
You wo know on * if you thought 


: then |” responded 
with a ming sigh, “ To 9* 
something v common w 
make life more, ever, That 
“ Tt will, if it be as dreary as reading the 
an old deaf aunt. It 
soon lead you to so more, Your 
duty will not to comfort you at once, 


but will at le: open 
ain in your heart,’’ — George Macdonald, 


To live with Socrates — with unveiled 
face — must have made one wise; with 
Aristides, just. Francis of Assisi must have 
made one 53 Savonarola, strong. But 
to have lived with Ohrist ? To have lived 
with Ohrist must have made one like Obrist; 
that 18 to say, a Christian, Asa matter of 
fact, to live with Obrist did produce this ef- 
fect. It produced it in the case of Paul. 
And during Obrist’s lifetime the experiment 
was tried an even more startling form. 
A few raw, unspiritual, ani men 
were admitted to the inner le of His 
friendship. The change began at once. 
— y we can almost see the first dis- 
cip w. First there steals over them 
the faintest ble adumbration of His 
character, and occasionally, very occasion- 
ally, they do a thing or say a thing that 
they not have done or said they 
not been living there. mgt Age spell of 
His Life d ns. Reach a reach of 
their nature is overtaken, thawed, subju- 
gated, sanctified. manners soften, 

words become more gentile, their con- 
duct more unselfish. As swallows who have 
found a summer, as frozen buds the spring, 
their starved humanity bursts into a fuller 
life, They do not know how it is, but they 
are different men. One day they tind them- 
selves, like their Master, going about and 
doing good, To themselves it is unaccount- 
able, they nye a7 do otherwise, They 
were not told to do it, it came to them to 
do it. But the people who watch them 
know well how to account for it — ‘ They 
have been,” they whisper, ‘‘ with Jesus.” 
Already, even, and seal of His 
character is upon them — ‘‘ They have been 
with Jesus.” — Prof. RR 


© mar 








AFTERMATH. 
Mrs. 0. W. Scott. 


HREE persons came through the quiet 

- forest together, chatting cheerfully, 

until they reached the open grove. Then 
the oldest of the group, a middle-aged 
woman, said : — 
’ “Give me the fish now, Dwight, and I 
will go to the cottage and get them ready 
for dinner. Allen will help me, and when 
all is ready I will ring the bell for you and 
Hope.” 

* I know you, auntie,’”’ replied the young 
man, as he handed her a string of speckled 
beauties. ‘‘ You are afraid we will devour 
the food you have ready, before the fish are 
cooked.’’ 

There was a laughing response as 
* auntie ” turned into one of several broad 
paths leading in different directions, leav- 
ing the two young people, Dwight Archer 
and Hope Benton, standing under the tall 
straight trees growing about them, and 
surrounded by cottages, large and small, all 
closed and silent, making a miniature “ De- 
serted Village.” 

Those who have seen a Methodist camp- 
ground in early June before the first cot- 
tagers arrive can understand Dwight 
Archer’s curiosity concerning all its pecul- 
iarities. 

“Well, now,” said he, ‘ these little 
houses aren’t so bad! I can see how the 
sort of people who come here can be quite 
comfortable for a few weeks. But when 
auntie wrote me that you were here with 
her and Allen, and asked me to come on — 
well, that is another thing.” ~ 

Hope Benton, tall and fair, well dressed 
and evidently well bred, smiled a little as 
she replied: ‘‘ You forget, Dr. Archer, that 
I was ill, actually too weak to see callers, 
when Miss Royce took me out of the world. 
She was my own mamma’s best friend — 
perhaps she has told you — and has always 
had an impression that I belonged to ber. 
So when she saw that the burdens of life 





were too heavy, she just asserted her 
right.” 

* And she has more faith in nature than 
in drugs, has she? Well,-perhaps she is 
right. We poor doctors would have fewer 
patients if some of them ‘took to the 
woods’ in season. Aunt Lois has been sen- 
sible in most things, I must say, and if she 
enjoys her camp-ground cottage I am the 
last one to question, since it gives me this 
unique outing.” 

They had crossed two avenues lined with 
silent cottages, and had now reached the 
“ inner circle ” which extended around the 
large auditorium, where were rows of seat- 
frames fronting a high, broad, and partially- 
covered platform. 

* Ah! here is where the people gather to 
absorb the singing and preaching, is it? ” 
he asked, lightly. 

Hope glanced at the clear-cut profile of 
the young physician. She had often met 
him in society, but that does not always 
mean an acquaintance with one’s views. 
A scarlet tanager, a rare bird in New Eng- 
land woods, dropped at that moment upon 
a swaying branch like a gorgeous bit of 
tropical coloring. 

“Qh, the beauty!” exclaimed Hope; 
“think of a grove full of such brilliant 
birds |” 

Startled by a human voice, the tanager 
flew away, anda gray squirre) scampered 
across the path and up a tall oak, his beau- 
tiful tail lying flat against the bark. Then 
came a sweet solo from a shy, hidden wood- 
bird — a song that is never heard outside 
the cool quiet of ferest trees. As if it were 
a signal, there was a chorus of melody from 
high upper branches — an “ afternoon re- 
cital ” for two enchanted listeners. 

“There! would you be lonely if you 
could hear music like that for a month?” 
Hope inquired, laughingly.. ‘‘ Parhaps you 
won’t understand what I mean, but I have 
been so surprised and glad to find that 
there is something in nature which is so 
sincere and satisfying. And there is some- 
thing in the air, too, that is good not only 
for my lungs, but for myself. Step this 
way, and I will show you my pine.” 

I had discovered that there was one 
near,” replied the young man, as they 
seated themselves upon a bench under the 
gnarled old tree. ‘I suspect it is the 
breath of the pines and the relief from 
ordinary cares that benefite the people on 
these camp-grounds — not the preaching 
and praying.”’ 

Again Hope gave him a quick, searching 
glance. 

** Yes, I suppose so,” she replied, slowly; 
“but since I have been here, and have 
read with Miss Royce, I have wondered ’”’ — 

“Of course we have our questionings,” 
said Dwight, as she paused. “ I’ve passed 
through that stage myself, But when you 
see the jealousy and strife and inconsist- 
ency among different denominations, and 
the crookedness of things in general, you 
can’t really accept any of these cut-and- 
dried creeds. At least, I can’t.” 

Hope drew a long breath. “ But you do 
in your profession, don’t you? Aren’t 
there things in the books, and things you 
learned from your teachers, that are ‘ cut 
and dried,’ as you say? And don’t you 
accept their experience for something ? ”’ 

The girl did not ask these questions to 
lead to further argument, but hesitatingly, 
as if she really wished to know. 

Dr. Archer was slowly cutting the bark in 
rings from an alder branch he had brought 
from the trout brook, and did not reply at 
once. As they sat thus in silence a rustling 
of dry leaves attracted their attention, and, 
turning, they saw a tall, thin, white-baired 
old gentleman making his way toward the 
preachers’ stand. While they could see 
him distinctly, they were shielded by the 
massive pine, and watched curiously as he 
mounted the stairs and slowly stepped to 
the front of the platform where the desk 
would stand during the week of service. 
There he stood in silence, his eyes fixed 
upon the rows of seat-frames before him. 
Then he began to repeat a Psalm, in a low 
tone at first, then louder, until his listeners 
heard: “ Blessed be the Lord because He 
hath heard the voice of my supplications. 
The Lord is my strength and my shield; my 
heart trusted in Him, and I am helped; 
therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth; and 
with my song will I praise Him. The Lord 
is their strength, and He is the saving 
strength of His anointed. Save Thy people 
and bless Thine inheritance; feed them 
also, and lift them up forever! ” 

The Psalm was finished, and he raised his 
hand: ‘Let us pray.” And then the old 
minister talked with God “as a man talk- 
eth with his friend.”” The city chureh- 
es, the scattered country churches, ‘‘ the 
old soldiers of the cross,” the young people 








“ whose feet sometimes wander from the 
path of life” — all these were brought into 
the presence of the Infinite. But when he 
prayed for the meetings to be held “ in the 
tented grove,” there was an earnestness 
which broke through all set forms of speech 
— the importunate pleading which reaches 
the Throne and holds the loving Fether by 
all-conquering faith. ‘ For Jesus’ sake — 
for Jesus’ sake. Amen! ”’ 

Hope had turned sway and hidden her 
face as the prayer began, and only by a 
stified sob betrayed her sympathy. “ Wags 
she, the gay Hope Benton, praying too?” 
her companion wondered. As for him, he 
had been strangely moved, and was sur- 
prised to find bimself imagining the scene 
when that prayer was answered. - Still, the 
sharp ringing of Aunt Lois’ bell was a 
welcome interruption. The two walked 
quietly away, neither of them speaking 
until they had nearly reached the cottage. 
Then Dwight said: — 

“TI could easily believe we had listened 
to one of the old prophets this after- 
noon.” 

** Yes,’ replied Hope, soberly, “ or to the 
Voice that cried in the wilderness.” 

Miss Thorpe was troubled by the abstrac- 
tion of her beloved young guests, and tried 
to think of some new diversion as the day 
wore on. 

“Did you take Dwight down to the low- 
er end of the ground to show him the ‘ hen- 
coop’ cottages?’ she inquired at length. 
“You see,” turning to her nephew, “ the 
pretty cottages you see are only a natural 
evolution. First there was the ‘society 
tent,’ then the family tent, then the tiny 
cottage with its pointed roof like a hen- 
coop, and then the comfortable and even 
handsome houses, with their piazzas and 
* gingerbread work.’ ”’ 

Hope wanted time to think. She was a lit- 
tle afraid of this strong young man with his 
agnostic views; but she “ shut up her emo- 
tions,” as Oharles Dickens would say, and 
was soon ready to cheerfully play the part 
of hostess. Leading the way around and 
beyond the “avenues,” she first paused 
before an old tent-frame. 

“There are but two of these on the 
ground,” she explained. ‘“ These skeletons 
were left like this from one summer to an- 
other, When the owner came, he only had 
to put on his cioth covering and fill his 
sacks with straw, and then she could make 
up the beds and hang her curtains, and be- 
hold — a home! ” 

“ What were those crib-like arrange- 
ments for?’ Dwight asked, pointing to 
two rough enclosures at the farther end. 

“Why, those are where the beds were 
made! ” she exclaimed. 

“Is it possible? There must have been 
something wonderfully satisfying in the 
meetings to make one forget the miseries 
of the night,” said Dwight. “I can’t un- 
derstand it, I’m sure. Think I’ll have to 
look it up.” 

Hope did not reply, but led on to where, 
under a group of chestnut trees crowned 
with tassel-like blossoms, were the “hen- 
coop cottages.”” Much to her surprise one 
of these was open, and just outside, sitting 
beside a low, home-made table, was the old 
gentleman they had seen upon the plat- 
form. A sandwich and a cold boiled egg 
were before him. He was evidently much 
surprised to see the two young people, but 
instantly arose and greeted them with in- 
stinctive courtesy. 

“Ah!” said he, “I thought I was alone 
upon the ground. Are you here for the 
day, aslam?” 

Hope told of her three weeks’ sojourn. 

“They come earlier every year, I think,” 
he said, musingly. ‘In the old times we 
came just for a week —from Monday 
morning to Saturday night. Wonderful 
days those were— before you were born, 
my dear.”’ 

Hope was seized with an uncontrollable 
desire to hear about those days, and, seat- 
ing herself upon a rustic bench between 
twin trees, she said: — 

‘“*Were they really better than these 
days? And why ?” 

The thin, smoothly-shaven face of the 
old minister glowed ashe turned toward 
her, for his trained ear caught the tone of 
genuine interest in her question. 

“Yes, they were better in some ways,” 
he replied. “Not that I think less of the 
present, for these are days of wonderful 
opportunity, and J am especially interested 
in the new organizations for young people, 
which mean so much to the church; but 
we had the manifested power of the Holy 
Spirit in our camp- then as we 


haven’t it now.” Hé waited, his kindly eyes 
studying the young girl’s face, but she only 
bowed slightly, and he continued: “I was 
always a quiet man — not one of the lead: 
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ers — but I knew when souls were convert- 


ed, and there were scores and hundreds of | said he, “ but I must not leave you without 
saying that I have faith in a better time 
” 


converts years ago on this ground. Sin- 
ners came to scoff, and went away to pray. 
Strong men came to criticise and condemn 
the ‘shouting Methodists,’ and became like 
little children as they knelt at the altar. Is 
this what you wished to hear?” he in- 
quired, with a thoughtfulness not always 
found in old people. 

‘“‘ Yes, oh, yes! And please tell me about 
special cases, unless we intrude,” said 
Hope, eagerly. 

‘My luncheon was nearly finished, I do 
not wish to eat more, and I have an hour 
longer to stay. Then my neighbor will be 
at the gate to take me home. Yes, there 
were special cases. I have been thinking 
of one today—the case of a sea-captain. 
1 was in Lower Falls that year, and we 
were trying to build a little church, but 
Captain Reed opposed us: mightily. Oir- 
cumstances were such that he could do us 
much harm, and the people were complete- 
ly discouraged. What to do we did not 
know, but a few of us agreed to make him 
a subject of prayer and leave him in the 
hands of the Lord. The Oaptain grew 
worse and worse, however, and finally 
camp-meeting week came. Before I left 
home I had the assurance that it was to be 
a time of deliverance in some way, but my 
people were bowed down on account of 
these temporal troubles, and had little 
faith. But one night we ate no supper in 
the Lower Falls tent — we had a season of 
prayer instead; and again I had the assur- 
ance that the crisis was at hand.” 

“May Linquire just what you mean by 
‘assurance ?’” asked Dwight Archer. 

“JT mean that I knew my prayer was 
granted. I had in my heart the knowledge 
that God was to remove the obstacles from 
our way. I trust you know the joy of pre- 
vailing prayer ?”’ 

There was no reply, but the two young 
people felt that their hearts were “ like an 
open book” before the questioner. An 
instant’s pause, and he continued : — 

“The bell rang for evening service, the 
pine knots were lighted, the people gath- 
ered, and I went to the stand with a light 
heart, for our little church was to be built ! 
The sermon was timely and searching, and 
as I sat watching the faces of the congrega- 
tion under the flickering lights I saw Oap- 
tain Reed standing under a tree at one side. 
An hour before I would have been surprised, 
but now I took it as an indication of God's 
leading. The sermon closed, and it was my 
duty to exhort. If I was ever helped by 
power divine, it was that night. I thought 
of the Captain, and talked to the Oaptain — 
oh, how I held that man before the Lord!” 

A moment’s silence, as the memory of the 
occasion became vivid, and the old minister 
was aroused by Hope’s eager question: 
“ And what next? ’”’ 

“ Then I began to sing ‘ Come, ye sinners, 
poor and needy,’ and down the middle aisle 
walked the Oaptain to the altar! Many 
others came, but I had eyes only for him. 
I knelt by his side, and there under the 
solemn stars he was born into the kingdom, 

and I heard Captain Reed shout, ‘Glory to 
God ! 1 

Tears were trickling down the minister’s 
cheeks, and the young doctor turned away; 
but Hope leaned forward, her face covered 
with smiles and tears, as she said : — 

“That was my grandfather, sir, my own 
dear mother’s father, and I have heard this 
part of the story from his own lips when I 
was a little girl.” 

“Is it possible?” cried the minister in 
great delight, half rising to grasp her hand. 

“ Yes, although he joined the church of 
his fathers, he never wearied of telling how 
he was converted. He considered himself 
a sort of Saul of Tarsus, who needed a spe- 
cial revelation.” 

“And he had it, he had it! He wasa 
changed man from that night,” said the 

minister. ‘* He nearly built our church for 

us, and lived a consistent Christian life from 
that night. Yes, and years afterward he 
built this little house for me and my wife.” 
“And you will be here this year — you 
and she, will you not ?”” Hope asked. 
“Not this year. I wish I might, but—” 
“Oh, I am so sorry! I wanted to talk 
with you. I think—I’m sure you could 
help me,” said Hope. 
“T wish it might be so, but I have no 
charge now, and [ can rent the cottage for 
ten dollars.” He smiled a little as if he had 
betrayed his poverty, but quickly added : 

“T shall pray for you. Oh, can you imagine 

what joy it gives me to think God can use 

me even in my old age? This day will give 
me much to think of.” 
He paused, and looked anxiously at the 


“T have been talking about old times,’ 


“Then you think the former days are to 
be repeated, do you?” Dwight inquired 


“Never!” was the quick reply; “ there 
will be ‘new bottles for the new wine.’ 
Forms will change—they are only out- 
grown garments in many cases; and when 
Ged’s glory is revealed to this generation it 
will not be just as the fathers saw it, but it 
will be unmistakable. It can never be 
counterfeited. It will set all our splendid 
machinery in motion; it will discover and 
destroy that which is useless and harmful. 
I hope you will be glad to see that day.” 
There was a great longing in his tone, and 
Dwight Archer was strangely moved. He 
had no arguments to meet this old man’s 
experience and faith. 

The hour was almost gone, and Hope ex- 
tended her hand again. “J shall be glad to 
see it,’’ she said. Her voice revealed a 
secret purpose which could not be mis- 
taken. 

They parted, and the young people turned 
again toward the cottage. But Hope had 
gone only a short distance when she sud- 
denly stopped. 

“Dr, Archer,” said she, ‘‘ he meant that 
he must rent his little house for the money! 
He meant that he could not afford to 
come |.” 

“Yes — why, certainly. I understood, 
and thought what a shame for such a man 
to be deprived of a cheap little pleasure 
like that.” 

“*T should think so! Excuse me a mo- 
ment — I’m going back.” 

It was a flushed and happy face which 
presented itself a moment later at the 
“hen-coop” door, and an eager voice 
which said: “I didn’t understand at first 
why you could not come to camp-meeting 
this year. Please, please, take this for 
Grandpa Reed’s sake and mine. His money 
came to me, and I have never used it for 
God as he would wish. And now — isn’t it 
strange ? — as you helped him, so you have 
helped me to decide the question. Do you 
care? Will it make you glad to know that 
I’m going to be a Christian?” 

Hope had pressed a bank-note into his 
hand, and, before he had time to answer, 
walked swiftly away. ; 

Glancing back as she rejoined Dwight, 
she saw the old minister, hat and umbrella 
in hand, ready to depart, but his head was 
bowed as though in silent thanksgiving. 


Campello, Mass. 








HOW “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” WAS 
WRITTEN. 


“T wasa Sunday morning in 1862,and com- 

munion service was being celebrated ina 
little church in the small college town of Bruns- 
wick, Me. In the quiet congregation was the 
wite of one of the professors of Bowdoin College, 
a plain, fragile little woman in delicate health, 
burdened witha family, troubled with the press- 
ure of limited means, busy with many cares; 
the last one, judging from outward circum- 
stances, to lay ber hand on the pulse of a people 
and stir the heart of a nation to ite depths. 

Around was the peaceful atmosphere of the 
day and scene, but even here were hearts stirred 
by the shadow of a haunting unrest, for already 
was the country entered on the era of excited 
feeling and exciting evvents which preceded 
and presaged the Civil War. Kansas soil 
was wet with the blood of the free and 
slave State men; the famous and infa- 
mous Dred Scott decision had been promul- 
gated; the Fugitive Slave Law had been not 
only enacted but enforced even on the streets of 
liberty-loving Boston; and anti-slavery senti- 
ment in the North had become a flood, rising 
constantly higher and stronger. 

No one felt that throbbing stress more keenly 
than this little woman, daughter of a line in 
whose veins the love of freedom coursed with 
their blood. For years she had lived on the 
border line between freedom and slavery where 
the conflict of feeling raged most fiercely. 
Even her own home had felt its force, Lane 
Seminary, Cincinnati, to which her father and 
her husband had given their best labors, had 
been almost disrupted by dissension over the 
burning question, and Professor Stowe was 
compelled to leave in consequence. 

As she sat, pale, feeble, almost unknown, 
before the white-draped communion table, and 


hue, a remembering of those in bonds as bound 
picture of a gentile, simple soul, strong alike in 


and, like the martyrs of old, looking tp stead- 


death of “ Uncle Tom.” 





young man who stood near, thoughtfully 
listening 


pressed to her lips the cup which symbolizes a 
common brotherhood in Christ, there came to 
her mind the thought of brethren of a darker 
with them, and with it there rose before hera | “ 
loyalty and faith, tortured, suffering, dying, 
fastly into heaven in the hour of his trial and 
triumph, a picture that in power and pathos 
has never been excelled in literature — the 


Around this scene, as its nucleus, the book 


when little children clamored, and household 
cares hindered, and the struggle with uncertain 
health continued — much of it written, as with 
her portfolio on her knee she sat by the kitchen 
fire, in moments snatched while the bread was 
baking and the dinners boiling, and with no 
thought of fame or gain, but simply because a 
voice within that would not be silenced com- 
manded “ write; ” grew sadly, sorrowfully, and 
in anguish of spirit, the ory — and how faint 
and far aocry it must have seemed — of a weak 
woman's voice against a great and gigantic 


The world knows the rest — its first appear- 
ance, with the resultant interest and excite- 
ment that kept presses thundering and trans- 
lators’ pens busy to supply the demand that 
opened to Harriet Beecher Stowe the hearts of 
all lovers of freedom and justice on both sides of 
the sea,and that proved not the least of the 
engines for the final overthrow of slavery. — 
ADELA E, THOMPSON, in Congregationalist, 








A WEDDING IN HIGH LIFE. 


HERE was a wedding on the avenue the 
other night. It was not a grand wedding — 
indeed, it was a very simple one, considering that 
the groom was a very successful young business 
man, and the bride was a millionaire’s daughter. 
“ There were no attendants,” the society editor 
said, and one could almost see the reportorial 
nose go up as this damaging statement was 
made, The decorations were not especially 
elaborate; the bride’s costume called forth few 
adjectives; and though a governor and a senator 
or two were among the invited guests, there 
seemed to be little material for the news-gath- 
erer in the modest wedding or in the quiet “ go- 
ing away "’ of the bridal couple, 
Yet hundreds of persons who ordinarily care 
nothing for the society column caught the head- 
line and read every word of the brief account 
with eager eyes, and in many a humble home a 
“God biess them!” was spoken by lips little 
used to society's forms of congratulation. 
In acity hospital two young girls lay stretched 
on cots, smiling into each other’s faces and for- 
getting for a moment the hours of pain through 
which they had passed. 
“ Bo she is married,” said one. “I wonder if 
she’ll still come here on Sunday afternoons. 
The weeks never seem #0 long to me if I can 
hear her sing and see the kind look in her beau- 
tiful eyes.” 
“T shall always love her,” the other said. 
“ This world would be heaven, even with all the 
pain, if there were more like her in it.” 
Acrowd of newsboys and bootbiacks, gathered 
on a prominent corner, discussed the society 
event with as much relish as if they had been 
members of the most fashionable club in the 
city. 
* He’s the real kind, he is,” sald one. “ We’uns 
is in luck, for he ain’t a-goin’ to forgit us — not 
he! ” 
It was the bridegroom of whom he spoke, and 
they were all members of his Sunday-school 
class. 

In the house on the avenue, after the guests 
had departed, father, mother and sister met to- 
gether in a tender embrace. “If he is only 
worthy of our darling! ” they said. 

Meanwhile, on a lonely hearthstone, a white- 
haired mother knelt and prayed: “ Father, 
guard and keep them both, and help her to make 
him as happy as he has made me — my only son, 
my well-beloved! ”’ 

It was a wedding in high life after all. — The 
Lookout. 








Boys and Girls. 


ACTING A LIE. 


OLLY had been told never to meddle 
with a beautiful vase that stood ona 
bracket, over the plano, ‘It will break 
very easily,” her mother said. Now Dolly 
had an intense desire to take the vase down 
and examine it — probably becaase she had 
been told not todo so. One day when she 
was alone she made up her mind to gratify 
her curiosity. She took the vase down 
without breaking it, but on trying to put it 
back the bracket slipped off its nail and the 
vase fell to the floor and was broken into a 
dozen pieces. Dolly was frightened. As 
she stood there trying to think her way out 
of the dilemma, her kitten came into the 
roo’ 


m. 

“Pll shut Spotty into the room, and 
mamma’ll think she did it,” decided Dolly, 
** and Spotty can’t tell.” 

So the kitten was shut up in’ the parlor, 
and when Dolly’s mother came home she 
found Spotty and the vase broken. 

“Do you s’pose Spotty did it?” asked 


lly. 
* Iwint she must have done so,” an- 
swered her mother. “ You don’t know 


pom a bee do you?” 
lly p' that she didn’t hear the 





grew chapter by chapter. It grew through days 





for thinking that God knows, if you don’t.” 

Ah! that’s it —God knows, if no one else. 

We cannot deceive Him. — Enun BE. Rex- 
Observer. 


FORD, in N. Y. 





IN BLUEBERRY TIME. 


Tis blueberry time, and the pasture 
High up on the bitiside te vweet 

With fragrance of , and the incense 
Of flowers you crush ’neath your feet, 

The stone wall is crimsoned with briers, 
The clematis tangles its s b 

The deep, wine red plume of the sumac 
Uplitts like a soldier at bay. 


Bob White, with his silvery whistle, 
Sings shrill from the heart of the corn, 
And over fir top and elm top 
The caw of the black crow is borne; 
And night falle in shadow and silence, 
Save only the katydid's strain, 
And the hoot of the ow! from the thicket, 
Or the whippoorw!!!’s plaintive refrain, 


Tis blueberry time in the mountains, 
The time of the quiver of heat, 
The time of the sudden down-slashing 
Of rain that is welcome and sweet. 
The bare-footed, brown, dimpled children 
Rae out with their baskets and pails; 
The rabbits are soared at their laughter, 
And, startled, forth flutter the quails, 
— MarGarer E, SANGsTER, in Kitchen Mag- 
azine. 





CAPTAIN SNARLEY. 

IS right name is Wilfred Henry Alton, 

bat he is not called by it very often. 
When he is good and pleasant and sweet 
his mamma and grandma call him Birdie or 
Sunbeam. But when he is naughty he is 
called Captain Snarley. 
One morning he came downstairs looking 
like Captain Snarley. He put his finger in 
his mouth, “I des I’ve dot a headache,” 
he said. 

“Have you? I’m very sorry,” said his 
mamma. “ Where does it ache?” 

“ Way round de back of it,”’ snarled the 

captain, 
** T guess that you slept too long,” said the 
mother. “ You will feel better when you 
are washed and dressed and have your 
hair combed.”’ So she brought his striped 
stockings and the little slippers with 
rosettes and a new plaid frock which she 
had finished only yesterday. But oh, how 
he snarled and fussed all the time she was 
dressing him! 

When his mother had made him look nice 
and neat she said: ‘Now come and have 
your breakfast.”’ 

But the naughty boy growled: “ I don’t 

fink I tan eat anything ‘cept a piece of 
mince pie.”’ 
“T have no mince pie in the house,” 
said his mother, ‘‘and you know that I 
never let you eat it for breakfast. Here is 
some nice bread and milk in your little 
china bowl, and the cookies that grandma 
sent you,”’ 

“Tf I tan’t have some mince pie, I tan’t 
eat cng thing ” gaid Oaptain Snariey. 

“Very we * sald his mamma, So she 
put the things away and sat down to her 


** 
Wilfred pulled his little rocking- chair 
near the fire, and sat a long time scowli 
at the stove. Presently he began to kic 
with his foot. He knew that mother 
disliked the noise, but he did not care. She 
did not ask him to stop, and after awhile he 
~~ we] of it ——— 

was very unhappy, and he be 
to be ashamed of himeell, Besides, he Sas 
getting hun He wished his mother to 
speak to him, but she didn’t. She was 
sewing on a little coat, and was singing 
softly to herself. 

Ww knew that the little coat was for 
him, Usually he liked to hear his mother 

, but now he wished she would not 
look so happy when he was so miserable. 
The more he thought about it, the worse he 
felt. He began to cry, but his mother took 
no notice. Pretty soon he said: “O dear! 
I wish I tould have the nose-bleed or some- 
fin’, so somebody’d care.”’ 

“People don’t care much for Oaptain 
Snarley, anyway,” said his mother. “I 
should like to hurt him myself, so he would 
stay away and let me keep my little boy all 
the time.’ 

“Should you — hie nose with your 
needle?” asked Wilfred. 

« bi) or I could whip him. I think that 
it would be better to whip him.” 

Wilfred thought it over. He and Oap- 
tain Snarley had a little fight by themselves 
by the stove. In a little while his mother 
felt two soft arms around her neck and two 
sweet kisses on her cheek. 

“Why, here’s my little rosebud again,” 
said she, looking down at the bright iittle 


face close to her own. - 
“ tain Snarley’s gone,”’ said Wilfred, 
* and be isn’t ever tomin’ back adain.”’ 


“Th not,” said his mother. 

Then Wilfred had his breakfast, and he 
was so hungry that he never once thought 
of the mince pie. Afterward he sat down 
at his mother’s feet, and she talked to him 
a long time about his naughty temper. 
Wilfred promised to 322* to be a good 

and he is yen his word. 
last ti saw his mother, she said 
so long s time that she had almost forgotten 
80 a time 8 lo n 
him. — Southern Churchman. 








“Say, mister,” said the little Fresh Air child, 
asshe watched the cattle enjoying their oud, 
“ do you have to buy gum forall of them cows 





to chew 7” — Selected, we 
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Editorial. 





TIMELY SERVICE NOT TIME SERVICE. 


T is noteworthy that while David is well 
spoken of for having *‘ served his own 
generation,” and while we sing of our pur- 
pose to “ serve the present age,” it is not 
thought complimentary to call a man a 
‘*time-server.” This latter appellation has 
come to designate a trimmer or temporizer, 
who yields to the demands of the hour with 
close reference to his own advancement, 
but without much of any concern for con- 
sistency or principle. It is common in pol- 
itics, both civil and ecclesiastical, and has 
been known to taint things that should be 
most sacred. Time-serving religion is des- 
picable. Yet religion should be both time- 
ly and serviceable, adapted to the age, not 
inopportune or outworm in ite methods, up 
to date and wide awake. To be all things 
to all men is right, provided it be not for 
personal gain, but in order to save the 
more. 








INDIA-RUBBER HEARTS. 


HERE are men on whom it is very easy 
to make an impression. Touch them, 
and they respond. But it is of little use, for 
there is no permanency. As soon as the 
particular pressure is removed, they re- 
sume their original character or shape, and 
are ready for the next influence that comes 
along. Nothing with them laste longer 
thana moment. Every revival takes hold 
of many of this class. They get converted 
as often as there is an opportunity, and 
they need it as often. Every church has 
many of this kind of members. They come 
to be the despair of the faithful pastor. 
They are of little comfort or consequence 
to any one. It is now tears, now smiles — 
good Lord, good Devil, as circumstances 
prompt. No root, no fruit. One would like 
to see less elasticity and more tenacity of 
purpose. Readiness to agree is good up to 
a certain point only. No life is valuable 
that has not in it much nerve and grit. 








ROOM FOR THE NEW. 


—1 worst enemy of the better is the 

good. Well-meaning and conscien- 
tious but short-sighted and conservative 
people do an immense amount of harm in 
the world, perhaps more than any other 
class. Jt was not the irreligious masses 
that killed Jesus and Socrates, but the 
pious, conservative aristocracy. As Presi- 
dent Hyde, of Bowdoin College, has well 
said in his recently issued volume on “ Social 
Theology: ” “The average good man is 
equally at war with the average bad man who 
is below him, and the progressively good 
man who is above him. The reformer and 
the criminal are about equally obnoxious to 
the man of average goodness and intelli- 
gence. The prophets and the betrayers of 
their country are equally odious and pro- 
miscuously stoned. The Saviour is crucified 
between two thieves.” 

Every moral and social advance has to 
fight ite way against those who stand dog- 
gedly by the traditions of the fathers and 
insist that what was the ideal adjustment in 
the past must remain the ideal for all time. 
They forget that what perfectly fitted the 
old order of things for that very reason im- 
perfectly fits the new. The hard crust of 
the old must be broken to give the new life 
room. The new wine must have new wine- 
skins. There can be no improvement with- 
out change. 


THE LIFE WITHIN. 


E live in an age in which the value 

of the outward life is unduly em- 
phasized. On every hand men and women 
are pursuing, with utter self-abandonment 
and consuming enthusiasm, the merely 
temporal things — wealth, fame, pleasure, 
worldly place and power, superficial cult- 
ure, the means of leisure and of self-indul- 
gence. It is the thing of the surface and of 
the day that is held in chief esteem, Tal- 
ent and energy are expended upon getting 











ofsummer. It is all such a sad comment 


displayed, and the more gaudily the picture 
is painted by the literary artist, the more is 
it admired and emulated by the modern 
“ fad-worshiper.”’ 

Is it not high time to plead for a revival 
of the serious purpose in life? Should not 
the value and importance of the life within 
be re-asserted and re-enforced, in every 
possible way, by those who still cling to the 
nobler inspirations, the loftier ideals, and 
the more permanent realities of this earth- 
ly existence of ours? And unto whom 
does the summons to renew the spiritual 
ideal of life come with more inspiring di- 
rectness than to the acknowledged serv- 
ante of Christ? To the church, to Ohris- 
tian men and women, belongs, in a most 
special way, the duty of raising the moral 
tone of society by restoring the world’s 
reverence and esteem and desire for the 
deeper life of the spirit, for the religious 
attitude of mind and heart, for purity and 
rectitude of thought, for devotion, worship 
and trust in God. 

In no other way can the present demoral- 
izing trend of popular thought and feeling 
be counteracted. The two kinds of life, 
the outward and the inward, have always 
been, and must always be, set over against 
one another. The ascension of the one al- 
ways means the declension of the other, 
like the weights in opposite sides of the 
scales. One or the other must always be in 
the ascendency, Each must be assailed by 
increasing the other. Every fresh exam- 
ple of noble, serious, Christian living and 
thinking isa grain in the balance against 
the triumph of the base, the flippant, and 
the superficial. We exalt the age by exalt- 
ing ourselves. We honor God by honoring 
the ideals He has set before us. As we 
magnify the life within, the permanent, the 
divine, the exalting, we inevitably lift our- 
selves and others above the plane of the 
temporal, the superficial, the demoralizing. 
Modern life needs an influx of spiritual- 
mindedness. Shall we not render such 
soul-service as in us lies ? 








THE REVIVAL OF REFORM. 


EFORM is often talked about as if it 
were the beginning of a new order of 
things, the invention of new modes and 
ends of life. The very word itself ‘should 
correct that fallacy. Reform is to form 
again on the basis of an order already es- 
tablished or an ideal already raised up for 
the inspiration of hamanity. The eye grows 
weary with reading and the ear becomes 
heavy with hearing about new social 
movements and moral reforms in our day. 
What we want is not new panaceas for s0- 
cial and moral evils, but a revival of the 
old life and the old motive powers to be 
and todo. One of the proofs of the divine 
origin of man is the fact that in his highest 
moods and moments he looks back to his 
past as the prophecy of his future. Every 
real movement of progress is a reforma- 
tion, because it is a going back to or a 
seeking after the realization of the re- 
vealed purpose of God. The noblest de- 
velopments of the future can never ex- 
ceed the types of moral, social and political 
order to be found within the pages of the 
Bible. The message and the weapon of re- 
form is that Word of God which has been 
delivered to us by David, Isaiah, Paul, and 
the Master Himself. 

Christian men are but playing with re- 
form unless they reverently and patiently 
study the hand-book of life to discover 
what new light wil) break from its teach- 
ing for the problems and perils of their 
age. The coming of the kingdom of God 
and the doing of the will of God must be 
along the lines of obedience to activity 
fashioned after the pattern shown on the 
Mount of Revelation. Reform is realiza- 
tion of the purpose of God. All Christian 
legislation opens its book of laws with a re- 
cital of the Divine statutes. The best san- 
itary measures are a revival of the reforms 
indicated in the Mosaic system. One of 
the ablest men of science our generation 
saw, said that he wanted nothing but the 
Pentateuch to establish the most perfect 
sanitary order in the land. The lesson of 
Leviticus is that public health is insepara- 
bly connected with public morals, and that 
sins against health are sins against God. 
After many centuries that lesson is being 
taken to heart by humanity. The ques- 
tions that deal with the relations between 
masters and servants, capitalists and work- 
men, rulers and subjects, are more and 
more seeking solution in the teaching of 
Jesus Christ. Professor Drummond, in his 
* Programme of Christianity,” reminds us 





very forcibly that Christ came not merely 
and not mainly to save a few elect souls 
and transplant them to Paradise, but to re- 
construct human society ‘on a Obristian 
basis, and to destroy sin and misery, the 
fruit of sin, on this planet. ‘‘ What Ohrist 
came here for was to make a better world.” 
All reform must have for ite object the 
creation of an atmosphere of righteousness 
in the country in which everything base 
and vicious shall be sterilized, and every- 
thing good and true shall flourish. The 
creation of that atmosphere is absolutely 

it upon the thoroughness and 
fidelity with which the principles of the 
Bible are applied to every condition of 
human thought and every department of 
human activity. 








The Office of Coinage. 


MONG most ancient nations the gold, 
silver, copper and brass used in monetary 
transactions were weighed in the scales by the 
purchaser just as he would weigh beefsteak, 
flour, or coffee. The buyer and seller would 
stand by to observe the correctness of the 
transaction,and in process of time the buyer 
came to accept the weight certified on the sell- 
er’s label. But there was a temptation to over- 
mark, and the buyer was always in doubt. And 
then, as to the precious metals, such exactness 
was required as to demand the services of an 
expert. This led to the regulation of coinage 
by law and by special officers of the govern- 
ment. The government establishes a mint or 
factory where the metals that are used in the 
monetary circulation are assayed, tested, 
weighed, and the amount of metal required by 
law put into each coin. The name and value of 
the coin are then stamped upon its face. 

The coiner gives no new value to the metal he 
uses; he simply ascertains ite weight and certifies 
to it by his stamp, which is the label he places 
upon the goods. His office is not to create val- 
ues, but to certify to values that already exist. 
Take, for instance, our gold eagle. The mint 
has put on it as a label the value of $10. It is 
ten times the value of the 25.5 grains of gold 
found in the gold dollar. The stamp added no 
new value to the piece. The metal was worth 
ten dollars before it was coined; it was worth 
no more after the coiner’s stamp had passed 
upon it. The eagle is worth $10 for money, it is 
also worth $10 for the jeweler. It is worth $10 
in New York or Boston; it is worth just as 
much in London, Paris, Berlin or Vienna. The 
coin holds its own everywhere because the 
stamp shows its intrinsic value. 


The case is different with our silver money..: 


The silver piece bears the stamp of $1. It is 
worth that as a part of our circulating. medium, 
being everywhere taken at its face vaiue in 
America; but take it to London, Paris, Vienna, 
it will be at once scaled down to fifty cents. 
This happens because the people at the mint 
have marked it above its intrinsic value. The 
silver before it was coined was worth only fifty 
cents, and the coiner’s mark upon it of $1 can- 
-not appreciate its value one lota in the markets 
of the world. The mint has given it a fictitious 
value which can hold only so far as concerns 
the currency in the United States; the moment 
you go beyond that currency, the silver coin 
falls back to its intrinsic value. The currency 
and exchange values of gold are identical, while 
the two values of silver are quite different. 

When the silver dollar was first. coined, its 
value in the currency and in the markets was 
nearly the same. That is, 371.50 grains of pure 
silver were worth 100 cents. But the value of 
silver has fallen nearly one-half in consequence 
of the large increase in the volume of silver 
which has come into the markets of the world. 
There is twice as much silver in the world as 
there was, say in 1834. Increase in quantity 
decreases the relative market value of silver, as 
of wheat, corn or cattle. For this reason the 
face value of our silver money is no longer the 
real value. Achange has come in the value of 
the white metal, but the mint master uses his 
old label, following the letter of the law and 
not the vicissitudes of the market. 

But, if such a change has come over silver, 
why does not the government change its label ? 
For this reason: Silver is only used in subsid- 
lary coinage, as a convenience for making 
change or completing small transactions. It is 
a legal tender for only $10. In larger transac- 
tions the creditor may demand the gold value. 
And then the government insures the people 
against lossin the use of this silver money. 
Though the silver in a dollar is worth fifty 
cents, the government will accept it for its face 
value. The quantity used is so small that it 
makes very little difference about keeping it up 
to the gold standard. It would be the same 
with the issue of a small amount of paper. The 
case, however, would be quite different if the 
government should issue $500,000,000 of paper 
without any metallic base. That would be the 
fiat money so popular a few years ago. 

The silver men, in the craze of the present 
hour, propose to give the mint master author- 
ity, not only to mark upon the silver coins in 
the currency the intrinsic value of the metal 
contained therein, but to add one-half to its 
value. There would be no particular harm in 
that course provided the government issued sil- 
ver in small quantities and made it a legal ten- 
der for small amounts only, and provided the 
government agreed to receive back its silver 
money at its face value. That is what is done 
now, But the silver men propose to issue silver 








in unlimited quantities and to make it a lega) 
tender for all debts, public and private. 

The retaining the face value to our silver 
coins when the value has declined one-half, is 
what works deception with many people. They 
think the dollar of the fathers must be a good 
dollar now. The dollar of the fathers is worth 
today only fifty cents. If we should label our 
pig iron, wheat and cotton as having twice 
their real weight, we should see the deception 
at once. Why do we fail to see it when the 
same thing is done with our silver ? 








The Western Farmers. 


N their appeals to the country, the Populist 
and silver orators have not failed to make 
the most of the short crops of the West. The 
droughts and low prices have reduced the farm- 
ers to desperate straits. It does not seem to 
occur to them that both reasons could not hold 
good. If crops were short, the prices would rule 
high. The fact that they are low, shows a high 
average in the crop; and this abundant crop, 
even though low prices rule, must put the aver- 
age farmer in a fair average condition. This 
view is confirmed by the statement of 8. T. K. 
Prime, of “ Prime’s Crop Reports,’”’ a man re- 
markably well informed about the agricultural 
condition of the whole West. It is his business 
to be informed. Mr. Prime said to the New 
York Sun: — 


“ It is true the ag for the farm products 
are low, but at the same time there is nothing 
that the farmer has to buy, consume, or wear, or 
any of the agricultural implements which he 
uses, but are cheaper today than they ever were. 
It is a fact that in all of the farmers’ meetings 
and conve.tions which have been held during 
the last six or eight months there has never 
been a resolution or denunciation, nor 
has t been made any unnatural demands 
upon the powers that be. The fact that the 
+> ot the — and — tan on ut in 
a acreage of crops t d in the 
—— of 1896 clearly shows that they were satis- 
ed J ——— itions or ee. 

e have a of as large an oat 
crop as we made tn 1805. We have also a splen- 
did outlook for corn. The latter crop is the one 
penned me yr my and enters into all the various 
chan of the commerce of the country. The 
greatness or the smallness of the wheat crop 
cuts but very little figure in the commerce of 
the country as compared with a crop of corn. | 
make this statement, that the farmers of the 
West were never as well off financially as they 
are today. They never had so much to eat or 
—,, & better clothes to wear, or owed as 


The mischievous matter is the appeal by the 
Populist platform and press to the sympathy of 
the public based on the needs of the farmer in 
the West. That the times bear hard on the 
Western farmer may be true, but no harder 
than on the people of the East. That the 
remedy for the one or the other is in the fraud- 
ulent manipulation of the currency, no honest 
and intelligent man can believe. The Western 
farmer who intends to pay his honest dues has 
no use for the silver scheme. 








Dr. Trafton at 86. 


HE 86th birthday of Dr. Mark Tratfton falls 
upon Aug. 1, next Saturday, before an- 
other issue of this paper will goto press. His 
many interested friends wil: be glad to learn of 
his condition. Calling upon him at his home, 
20 Chester St., West Somerville, on a recent aft- 
ernoon, we found him sitting in a large rocker 
upon his piazza in his dressing-gown, with the 
accustomed broad-brimmed hat upon his head, 
and with his favorite dog as his only compan- 
ion. Rising to greet the writer, he looked as 
erect and vigorous as when, eight years ago in 
the office of Zion's HERALD, he predicted that 
his own demise would very soon occur. Only 
that his hearing is not so acute, we saw no evi- 
dence that he was “aging.” Knowing well 
how to draw him out, he was soon philosophiz- 
ing, quoting poetry and facetious anecdotes and 
insidents in his own life. Few are the men 
who can be so interesting and entertaining as 
he, unless he happens to be in one of his consti- 
tutional moods of depression—an infirmity 
which he cannot control and which has brought 
to him many hours of intense discouragement 
and gloom. 

Dr. Trafton has been for a quarter of a cent- 
ury @ pronounced vegetarian. familiar with an 
expressive phrase of his which only needs to be 
mentioned in order to bring from him a violent 
condemnation of a meat diet, we asked: “‘ Are 
you eating any ‘ dead animals’ now ?”’ ‘Taking up 
this his own language, he gave strong, and in his 
case convincing, reasons for being a vegetarian. 
In reply to the question, “What do you eat?” 
he answered: “In the morning I eat a little 
mush, a baked potato, two soft-boiled eggs, 
and drink a cup of coffee. At noon I eat a 
light lunch and drink a cup of tea. For supper 
I eat a bow! of bread and milk.’’ This has been 
his diet for many years. We did not ask him, 
as moved to do, whether his was, after all, a 
strictly vegetarian diet. ° 

Questioned in regard to the peculiar political 
condition of the country, he replied that he had 
no fears of the ultimate results of the present 
agitation. “ I believe in the perpetuity of this 
eountry and its institutions,” he said, ‘‘ because 
I believe in the people. The politicians may 
create an agitation and may delude the people 
for a little, but it will not last long. The people 
in the end are right and will correct their ow” 
mistakes.” Dr. Trafton was once a member of 
the House of Representatives at Washington, 
and has always been an interested and intelli 
gent student of the political history of the- 
country. 

Casually mentioning the name of Gilbert 
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Haven, his eye flashed and his voice became 
stronger and eloquent as he charactcrized his 
old friend as one of the few distinguished men 
of American Methodism who lived in an epochal 
era and whose fame would grow as the years 
roll by. “He was a great man,” said he, “ too 
great to be understood even by the brethren of 











his own Conference. No man was more crit- 
icised than he in his day by those of his ow 
church.” : 

Questioned about his religious life, he said, in 
substance: “ lama man of doubts, and always 
have been. They come back often to vex me. I 
am not as certain all the time as I could wish 
touching the question of man’s immortality. I 
read my Bible more than any other book — and 
I read allthe time. The last thing at night I 
read either a Psalm or from the prophets, I do 
not find that the Old Testament discloses and 
declares the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. [read my New Testament the first thing 
inthe morning. There are book-marks in my 
Bible that will show, when I am gone, where I 
stopped in my reading.” And then he broke 
out into the pathetic refrain that we have so 
often heard upon his lips: “ Ah! they are all 
dead that knew and loved me —all gone. I have 
outlived them all. These are lonely days — very 
lonely. The isolation which old age brings is 
one of its greatest limitations and sorrows. 
Soon I will be gone, and in twenty-five years no 
one will remember that Trafton ever lived.” 

We reminded him that there was still a mul- 
titude of friends who thought kindly and lov- 
ingly of him, that he should find great comfort 
in this, and also in the fact that God had called 
him to such large usefulness in the church and 
had made him so potent and distinguished a 
factor in the making of New England Meth- 
odism. We assured him that he was so much a 
part of the history and work of the century that 
he would be long und gratefully remembered 
among us. 

Grand, unique man — Mark Trafton! Our 
readers will heartily share in our aspiration, as 
we parted from him, that he may be spared here 
to round out a full century for himself. 








Personals. 


—Dr. Waller, as President of the British 
Wesleyan Conference, was presented at court 
recently by the Lord Uhancellor of England. 

— Prof. C. B. Ridgaway, late of Napa (Cal.) 
College, has been elected to the chair of math- 
ematics at Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis. 

— Rev. J. J. Colter, of the class of 93 of Bos- 
ton University School of Theology, has been 
elected professor of classics in the Wesleyan 
College of British Columbia. 

— Miss Mary A. Sharp, the hard-working and 
successful missionary among the Kroo people in 
Africa, arrived in New York, per steamer 
“ Britannic,” July 17. She may be addressed at 
162 Pear! Street, Corning, N. Y. 

— Coanty St. Church, New Bedford, is fortu- 
nate in its pulpit supplies during the month of 
August. Bishop Foster will preach Aug. 9, and 
Chaplain Milburn, of the U. 8. Senate, on the 
16th, 23d and 30th. 

~—Rev. A. H. Nazarian, of South Boston, de- 
livered his lecture upon “ The Home ot Adam,” 
at Cottage City, the evening of July 23. A gen- 
orous offering was made by the audience for the 
Tellet of the Armenians. 

—The Northwestern of last week says: “ Dr. 
Olin A. Curtis will occupy the pulpit at First 
Church, La Crosse, Wis., for four Sabbaths. 
Pastor 8. W. Trousdale is taking a trip to Yel- 
lowstone Park and the Pacific coast.” 


—Dr. J.B. Young, of the Central, writing in 
the columns of his paper of a Sunday spent in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, as the guest of Kev. Dr. D. 
W. 0, Huntington, of Trinity Church, says of 
Dr. Huntington’s work: “He is closing his 
fith year with this charge, and has done the 
Community a great and enduring service.” 

—This office was favored’ with a call last 
Week from Rev. J. A.M. Ohapman, D. D. He 
preached last Sunday in New York, morning 
4nd evening, and with no unhappy re- 
sults. We are gratified to learn that he feels 
he is in greatly improved health. Dr. Chapman 


— President B. W. and Mrs. Hutchinson, of 
the West Virginia Conference Seminary at 
Buckhannon, called at this office last week. 

— The Christian Advocate states 
that two sons of Rev. Sia Sek Ong of China are 
coming to this country in August to enter col- 
lege next fall. 

— Mies Clara A. Swain, M.D., of India, and 
Miss Georgiana Baucus, of Japan, have arrived 
in this country. Dr. Swain may be addressed at 
Castile, and Miss Baucus at Utica, N. V. 

— President George E. Reed, of Dickinson 
College, made a welcome call at this office on 
Monday. His sermons at Tremont St. Church 
on Sunday were highly appreciated. 

— The late Governor Russell had shortly before 
his departure for Chicago accepted the invita- 
tion of the Law Faculty of Boston University 
to be the alumni speaker at the opening of the 
new Isaac Rich Hall in October. 


— Rev. Matt. H. and Mrs, Hughes, of Minne- 
apolis, will spend their vacation in the Mast, 
dividing the time with his brother, Rev. B. H. 
Hughes, of Malden, their many friends in Chest- 
nut 8t., Portland,and President A. W. Harris 
and family, of Urono, Me. 

— Major General Daniel E. Sickies, always a 
Democrat, states in a letter to a friend and com- 
rade in Boston: “I shall give a patriotic vote 
for my comrade, Major McKinley, believing 
that in so doing I am repeating what 1 did in 
64, when, as a war Democrat, I voted for Lin- 
coln and the Union.” 


— A very pleasant event occurred at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Judson Welch, of Sorrento, 
Me., July 21, at 4P.™M., when their daughter, 
Nellie C., was united in marriage with Rev. Her- 
bert M. Moore, pastor of the M. B. Church at 
Cutler, Me. The ceremony was performed by 
Rev. James T. Moore, brother of the groom. 

— The venerable Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
D. D., has announced his intention of taking an 
active part in the campaign against the free 
silver craze. ‘‘ We hear,”’ he said, a few days 
ago, “a great deal about Obristian citizen- 
ship, and now is the time for ite exercise.” He 
regards the present crisis as even more danger- 
ous than that of 1861. 

— Mies Sara Ann Dixon, Ph. B.,a graduate of 
the College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, 
and a senior in the School of Theology, has 
served the Baptist Church at Hyannis the past 
month as pulpit supply in the absence of its 
pastor, and with such success that she is now 
engaged for like service at the Congregational 
Church of Bridgewater. 

— The Christian Literature Co. (New York) 
announce for early publication a “ History of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church,” by Rev. J. M. 
Buckley, D. D., editor of the Uhristian Advo- 
cate. We are very glad to learn of this an- 
nouncement, for no one in the church Is so well 
qualified to produce a just and discriminating 
work of that nature as Dr. Buckley. 

— Rev. A. H. Baker, of the South India Con- 
ference, who has labored fifteen years in India, 
the last seven years as presiding elder of the 
Madras District, has returned to this country 
and will be glad to take up work in any of the 
New England Oonferences. He is a New Eng- 
land man and was born in Maine. He may be 
addressed at 121 Newtonville Ave., Newton. 
Bishop Thoburn heartily endorses him. 


— Mrs. Charlotte F. Wilder’s Bible-class in 
the Methodist Sunday-school at Manhattan, 
Kan., has rather a remarkable record. Sixteen 
members of the class were recently graduated 
from the State Agricultural College at Man- 
hattan. Besides the scores of ministers in active 
service who were formerly connected with this 
class, there are five among the recent attendants 
who are looking forward tothe ministry. Mrs. 
Wilder isa valued and regular contributor to 
our columns. 


— On the 2ist of July, on the John Brown 
farm in New York,a monument was unveiled in 
memory and honor of this veteran whose dust 
has lain there for twoscore years. The monu- 
ment was presented by the John Brown Assoc!- 
ation, to be kept in perpetuity in remembrance 
of Kate Field and her associates who bought 
and kept intact the farm of 245 acres and gave it 
tothe State to be preserved as a public park. 
The monument is of dark Barre granite, about 
ten feet high. It is on a flat rock in the field, 
one hundred feet east of the grave. 


— There was a quiet family wedding, Monday 
evening, July 27, at the residence of Mr. Daniel 
A. Carr, 33 Laurel St., Somerville, when his 
daughter, Hattie Elizabeth, was united in mar- 
riage with Prof. Daniel Richards, Jr., principal 
of Woodland Academy at Clarkson, Miss. The 
ceremony was performed by the father of the 
groom, Rev. Daniel Richards, assisted by Rev. 
George 8. Butters. Both of these young people 
have been actively connected with the work of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church at Somer- 
ville, and the best wishes of their many friends 
will follow them to their new home. Prof. and 
Mrs. Richards will leave for Mississippi, Aug. 
24, and the fall term at the Academy will begin 
Sept. 1. 

— The Atlanta Constitution says: “ Professor 
W. H. Crogman, of Clark University, is one of 
the most progressive colored men in this age. 
He has a large and costly libraryyand every 
book in it shows that it has been used. Pro- 
fessor Crogman has been presiding in the 
school-room for more than twenty years, and 
has occupied the chair of languages at Clark 
University for more than fifteen years. He has 





‘at his summer home at Greenland, N. H. 





for their object the betterment of the city, the 
State, the United States, and his people. We 
feel proud of him, and wish we had many more 
such men as he is.” 

— Rev. Dr. Francis B. Clark, president of the 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, sailed 
from New York last week for a year’s tour 
through Europe and Africa. His family will 
accompany him to Europe and remain in Berlin 
while he journeys through South Africa in the 
interest of the Endeavor movement. He pro- 
poses to attend conventions in France, Germany, 
Scandinavia, and Great Britain, as well as in 
Africa. 


— Rev. Dr. Levi Gilbert, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church, Cleveland, 0., was chosen to 
speak for the Protestant ministers and denom- 
inations at a great mass meeting of the cit- 
izens, Sunday, July 19, in Central Armory, in- 
augurating Oleveland’s centennial exercises. 
One speaker represented the city, another the 
Roman Catholics, another the Hebrews. The 
theme of the hour was, “‘ The Influence of Re- 
ligion in Cleveland’s Hundred Years.” There 
was a vast concourse and great enthusiasm. 


— The first number of the Chautauqua Assem- 
bly Herald tor this season, bearing date of July 
21, is received. This daily is always welcome, 
and is read with interest. The reports of loct- 
ures and addresses are of great value. In this 
first issue Bishop Vincent is thus fittingly char- 
acterized; ‘‘ Chancelior Vincent is one of those 
inspirational men whose work seems so original. 
He has the magnetic attraction that draws 
others out. This explains why in Chautauqua 
60 many able men are his efficient fellow work- 
ers and helpers.” 


— Rev. OC. H. Williams, of Hanover, writes, 

under date of July 25: — 
“Mrs, Betsey B. Tolman, widow of Jos. ©. 
Tolman, is now in her 88th year, having been a 
member of the M. B, Church for sixty-five 
. She has witnessed the evolution of 
TON’s H@RALD, as she has taken and read the 
in ite ous forms for fifty-five nm 
“ths 


re, Tolman enjoys good health, and isa 
cheerful, inspiring Methodist. With 
HERALD she has step with the times, and 
is in hearty sympathy with modern methods 
and young life.” 
— The Central Christian Advocate, of St. 
Louis, in ite issue of July 22, contains a very in- 
teresting account of the commemoration of 
Bishop Bowman’s 79th birthday, which oc- 
curred July 15. In the afternoon of that day 
the German Methodist preachers of the city 
called upon him ina body to express their af- 
fectionate appreciation for him. In the evening 
a reception was extended to the Bishop at the 
residence of one of his sons, Theodore G. Bow- 
man, Esq. Nearly all the Methodist pastors in the 
city were present, with representative laymen. 
Commendatory resolutions and addresses were 
prevented, to which the Bishop made happy re- 
ply. Bishop Bowman is now at VUottage Oity. 





Brieflets. 


All the down-town Methodist churches of 
Cincinnati, with one possible exception, are said 
to be weaker than they were nine years ago. 


The publishers of Scribner's Magazine have 
had a poster designed by Will H. Low and re- 
produced expensively in fac-simile of the orig- 
inal. It will not be sent to news-dealers for dis- 
play, but sold to collectors at a small price. It 


we have seen — a fine addition to any collection. 


The British Wesleyan Conference, by a deci- 
sive vote, rejected a proposal that in special cases 
a minister might be appointed to a circuit for 
more than five years. 


A Methodist Book Room is about to be insti- 
tuted and opened in Cleveland. The Methodist 
Times of that city will have charge of the en- 
terprise. 


A communication from a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Wesleyan Conference, written in «a 
refreshingly comprehensive and independent 
spirit, will be found on the 16th page. 





Our thanks are due to Mr. Henry A. Fifield, 
president of the board of managers of the Prov- 
idence Deaconess Home, for a copy of the First 
Annual Report. We rejoice in the establish- 
ment of these institutions among us, and, as in 
this case, to learn of the successful work which 
is being Cone. 


Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins, editor of the 
Woman’s Missionary Friend, has 4 
most helpful and valuable little book for the 
use of members of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society, entitled,‘ The Roll Call: An 
Introduction to Our Missionaries.”” Miss Hodg- 
kins says in the preface: “ It is hoped that this 
little book will be tothe missionaries what an 
alumni record is to the students of a college; to 
the membars of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
what a biographical dictionary is to the literary 
clabs.” It contains a list of missionaries in 
order of their departure, beginning with 1869, 
and biographical sketches of all as far as ob- 
tainable. A picture of Tremont St. Church, 
Boston (the place of organization of the W. F. 
M.8.), is given as a frontispiece. An endless 
amount of work is involved in the preparation 
of such a record, and Miss Hodgkins is entitled 
to unstinted praise from her fellow-workers in 





taken an active part in all movements that had 


the missionary field at home and abroad. 


is one of the most beautiful and artistic posters * 


With the July number the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Friend begins its twenty-eighth year, and 
marks the event with new colorings in the 
cover — attractive shades of blue displacing the 
familiar brown tints. 


So many of the trustees, professors, alumni 
ani students of Boston University are ai pres- 
ent in Burope, that it has been tacetiously pro- 
posed to hold a summer session in Germany or 
Switzerland. The joke of today has often been 
the reality of tomorrow. 


We trust that our readers are following closely 
the very interesting and valuable series that we 
are now publishing upon the “ Main Sources of 
the Greek Text of the Revisers.” Our young 
people will find this series particularly edu- 
cative and helpful. It would be well to have 
them read aloud at Epworth League meetings. 


We are gratified to note the success which 
has attended the sixth annual convention of the 
Baptist Young People’s Union, just held at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The books of registration 
showed that 10,000 delegates were present, and 
the total attendance of interested people who 
gathered trom out the city is estimated at 15,000. 
It was an enthusiastic convention, indicating 
beyond question that this strong spiritual de- 
nomination believes in training ite own young 
people. 


Dr. Sherman writes: ‘‘ The omission of a more 
extended notice of the six Bishops in the sketch 
of the New England Conference in the Minutes, 
was accidental. Besides the corrections ind!- 
cated in the proof, a new paragraph was noted 
on a separate slip upon the Bishops in the pict- 
ure. This slip was forgotten in the great haste 
at the last moment. With a little more time, 
the notice of the two Bishops would have been 
struck outand a generous paragraph given to 
the six.” 








Rev. J. H. Roberts, of Pleasantdale, Me., 
writes: — 


o poy my Ae —22 minister in 
one of our o the effect that there are 
bars throughout the State, demands a staat. 
i. eA —— charges in the State 
of Ma’ an y include Norway and Bridg- 
ton, neither of which can be called a smal! 

served has 


— eo In ae that I have : 

q been sold freely or openiy, and in ever 
— the Prohibitory Law Coon better on 
lorced than other laws designed to protect 
public . There are about a dozen places 
within the limits of our Conference that are 
notorious for their violation of the Prohibito 
Law; and every time a is specified, ny 
one of these. wn with all cal conniv- 
ance and secession, but do not include the inno- 
cent with the guilty.” 


On the 16th page will be found an interesting 
contribution from the pen of Dr. George ©. 
Wilding entitled, “Some After Glances.” The 
article was written after reading ‘ Side Glances 
at the Pacific Northwest,” by “ Argus’ in last 
week’s issue, We regret to learn that the allu- 
sion to Dr. Louls Albert Banks should have 
been construed by any reader as derogatory to 
his character. Such an intimation as Dr. Wild- 
ing suggests never occurred to us, The para- 
graph was admitted as a harmless and interest- 
ing pleasantry, and as complimentary on the 
whole to Dr. Banks in showing that he had res- 
olutely conquered ali the obstacles and discour- 
agements of his earlier life. In so far as the 
contribution in question insinuates or infers 
that Dr. Banks was ever other than a total ab- 
stainer, or that his conduct during 
Chinese riots in Seattle was other than in the 
highest degree honorable, it is false and mis- 
leading. We deeply regret the publication of 
the reference to Dr. Banks, since such an infer- 
ence is possible. 


Asan illustration of the statement made last 
week to the effect that the daily press exhibits a 
fatal inability to apprehend and correctly report 
the proceedings of Methodism, we present the 
following paragraph, taken from the Methodist 
Recorder (London) of July 16, the official organ 
of the Wesleyan Oburch: — 

“The crop of newspaper blunders relative to 
the Wesleyan Conference is *2 early. In 
Monday's Daily Chronicle we find the following 
sentence: ‘ ay the great historic Wesleyan 
Conference opens its doors — so we believe — for 
the first time to im ial representatives of the 





ee. This brief sentence contains — so we 
leve — only three first-class errors. In the 
first , the Conference does not meet till 
next Tuesday. Secondly, when it does meet, 


—— reporters will be admitted — to 
he representative session commencing on Mon- 
day week. Thirdly, this is no new departure, 
but has been in force for several years.” 


It is bad enough to draw the color line any- 
where, but it i» especially reprehensible and 
wicked when it appears at or in connection with 
a place or assembly which is professediy relig- 
fous. The Northern Christian Advocate of last 
week calls attention to the fact that at the 
Second General Conference District Epworth 
League convention, recently held at Ocean 
Grove, the hotels refused to entertain the dele- 
gates of the Delaware Conference, simply and 
only because they were colored. The proprietor 
of one hotel admitted that he had sufficient 
room, but positively declined to receive any 
colored guests, giving as his only reason that 
his white patronage would diminish if he were 
to entertain colored people. The Northern 
closes with this decisive rebuke: — 


“ Oc5ean Grove cannot consistently tolerate 
the color line. 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON VI. 


Sunday, August 9. 
2 Sam. 10: 8-19. 
(Read Chapters 8 and 10.) 
Rev. W. 0. Holway, D. D., U. 8, N. 


DAVID’S VICTORIES. 
l. Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: The Lord ts my Ughi and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear ? — Pea, 27:1. 

%. Date: About B. 0, 1040-1035. 

8. Places: Rasnarn, the capital of the Ammonites; 
the plain around Mzepgsan, a city of the Reubenites ; 
HamatTn, in Syria, near Damancus, 


4. Circumstances: For about twenty years after 
David's accession to the throne, Israel enjoyed compar- 
ative peace. The Philistines had been subjugated, their 
proud city, Gath, had been taken, a yearly tribute ex- 
acted, and the b dary of .the kingd had thus been 
extended to “ the river of Egypt.” What specific act 
provoked the war with Moab is not told in the Script- 
ures. David had been friendly with this nation; he was 
connected with it by blood th h his d 
Ruth. He had committed the care of his father and 
mother to the King of Moab, An unverified tradition 
says that it was the murder of these that led David to 
take his bloody vengeance upon this nation. Two-thirds 
of the prisoners captured were put to the sword and the 
country laid under yearly tribute, North of Moab lay 
the kingdom of Ammon. Its king, Nahash, had be- 
friended David during Lis troubles. When Nahash died, 
David sent an embassy of condolence to bis son and 
successor, Hanun. The latter, alarmed at the conquest 
of Moab, and suspicious of David's sincerity, treated 
these royal messengers as spies, and inflicted upon 
them gross personal insult. He caused their beards to 
be half shaved off, their robes to be cut off at the girdle, 
and in this plight dismissed them. David learned of 
this outrage, bade the messengers remain in Jericho till 
their beards were grown, and prepared for war, Hanun 
hastily hired mercenaries from the Syrian or Aramean 
kings between Lebanon and the Euphrates, expending 
a thousand talents of silver for the purpose, At this 
point our lesson begins. 


6 Home t Monday —2% Sam. 10: 8-19. Ne⸗e · 
day — Exod. 16: 1-11. Wednesday—1 Ohron, 18: 1-13. 
Thursday — Pealm 144. friday — Psa. 18: 32-50. Saturday 
— Psalm 4, Sunday — Eph, 6: 10-20, 


Il. Introductory. 

In the war with the Ammonites Joab 
commanded, David did not take the field. 
On crossing the Jordan the Ammonites 
were found to be posted in force near their 
capital, Rabbath. To the southward in the 
direction of Medebah, a city about twenty 
miles away, the Syrian allies were drawn 
up. The astute Joab quickly saw his ad- 
vantage, and seized. it. Marching his army 
between the ranks of his foes, he decided to 
attack them simultaneously, both north 
and south. To Abishai, his brother, he 
gave the command of the force that should 
make the assault northward upon the Am- 
monites; he reserved for himself the choic- 
est of the army for the more difficult work 
of subduing the hardy Syrians on the south. 
If either of the Israeclitish divisions was 
worsted, the other could face round to its 
help. Having arranged his lines of battle, 
Joab brietly addressed his soldiers, bidding 
them “ be of good courage,” and “ play the 
men for our people and the cities of our 
God,” adding the prayer that “the Lord 
would do that which seemeth Him good.” 
Animated by this idea, that they were fight- 
ing for Jehovah, Joab’s troops swept the- 
Syrians before them in disastrous flight. 
The Ammonites, perceiving this defeat of 
their allies, lost courage, and retreated for 
protection to the walls of their capital. 
Leaving Abishal to invest this stronghold, 
Joab returned to Jerusalem. 

OChagrined by their defeat, the Syrians 
“* gathered themselves together,” and pre- 
pared to take the field in larger force. Their 
king, Hadadezer, collected a large army 
from Aram and even from Mesopotamia, 
and put his chief genere.l, Shobach, in com- 
mand. Learning of this, David in person 
led the army of Israel across the Jordan and 
fought a great battle near Helam, gaining a 
second victory and killing Shobach, A 
thousand chariots, seven hundred horses 
and twenty thousand prisoners were among 
the spoils of this battle, with the towns and 
cities of the kingdom of Zobah. The Syri- 
ans of Damascus, who came to the help of 
Hadadezer, were also defeated, with the 
logs of 22,000 men, and that oldest of cities 
surrendered to David’sarmy. Says Geikie: 
“ Between the Euphrates and Lebanon of- 
ficials from Jerusalem levied tribute for the 
new Jewish empire. The promise given 
ages before to Abraham was at last ful- 
filled, for his descendants now held the 
whole territory it had been foretold they 
would inherit.”’ 


IIL. Expository. 

8. The children of Ammon came out — of 
of their capital city, Rabbath, or Rabbah. They 
marched out to meet the army of Israel which 
had been sent, unde: Joab’s command, to pun- 
ish the insult to David’s messengers (see above). 
Put the battle in array at the .... gate — 
drew up their line of 80 that they could 
retreat to their dit worsted. 











of @nd of Rehob and Ishtob (R. V 
St X 


Tob”) and Maacah — whom King 





Hanun had hired, to the number of . some 30,000. 
They belonged to four Aramean districts hbe- 
tween Lebanon and the Euphrates. . Were by 
themselves in the field — near Medebah 
(1 Chron, 19: 7),some twenty miles to the south, 
in the tribe of Reuben. Possibly the Israelites 
had crossed the river before these mercenaries 
had had time to effect a junction with the Am- 
monites. 


The petty kingdom of Rehob in the north, near Laish 
or Dan, and thus west of the Jordan, sent some; Hadad- 
ezer, ruler of Zobah,a kingdom stretching apparently 
from the eastern slopes of Lebanon from near Hamath 
on the west to the Euphrates, sent 20,000 footmen, be- 
sides chariots and cavalry; the king of Maacah, the dis- 
trict east of Bashon and the Lejah, contributed 1,000 
men; and the community of Tob, ther small kingd 
of Aram, furnished 12,000, A thousand talents of silver 
were expended by Ammon in the hire of these mercena- 
ries (Geikie). 

9,10. When Joab saw that the front of the 
battle, etc. (R. V.,“* Now when Joab saw that 
the battle was set against him before and be- 
hind ” ) — Either the Ammonites and their al- 
lies had not been able to effect a juncture, or the 
present disposition of the two forces was a piece 
of strategy: if Joab marched upon the Ammon- 
ites and their capital,the Syrians would fall 
upon his rear, etc, Joab showed himself a su- 
perior tactician in deciding to fight both divi- 
sions of the enemy simultaneously. Choice men 
+ +. against the Syrians, — The latter were the 
better warriors, and a part of them fought with 
chariots. The rest... he delivered (RK. V., 
* committed ”) into the hand of Abishal. — 
Says Haribut: “‘ Abishai was the eldest of the 
three sons of Zerniah, David’s sister, and there- 
fore brother to Joaband Asahel. He was, like 
his brothers, a devoted follower of David, a man 
of strong principle, and in the latter days when 
Absalom rebelled, he remained thoroughly loyal. 
His personal prowess had been shown on many 
occasions, as when once he rescued David from 
the hands of a gigantic Philistine, Ishbi-benob, 
and ou another occasion when, single- handed, 
he fought against three hundred. He was ‘ cap- 
tain of the second three’ of David’s mighty 
men.”’ 


11,12. If the Syrians be too strong for 
me... help me. — The field of battle was a 
broad one, some fifteen or twenty miles. Un- 
less both divisions of the Israelites were sorely 
pressed at the same moment — and this appears 
to have been the chief risk —a detachment of 
either could be summoned to the other’s help. 
Be of good courage — probably the usual mil- 
itary harangue preceding battle. It was cus- 
tomary for generals to incite their troops to un- 
usual valor by stimulating appeals. Play the 
men for our people, and for the cities of our 
God — thrilling words these, as thrilling as 
Nelson’s famous signal, “England expects 
every man to do his duty.” The Lord do that 
which seemeth him good — “ better, ‘ Jeho- 
vah will do,’ etc.; an expression of trust, com- 
bined with resignation to God’s will. Compare 
1 Sam. 3: 18’’ (Cambridge Bible). 


13,14. Joab drew nigh... unto the Syr- 
fans. — The more important action {is first de- 
scribed. The Syrians were menacing Medebah, 
a city of the Reubenites, and to defeat them 
would be a double victory: that city would be 
saved, and the Ammonites would lose the sup- 
port on which they leaned and for which they 
had paid so high a price. They fled before 
him.— It was no hesitating, timid attack 
which Joab led against these Aramean foes, It 
was one of those furious, headlong onslaughts 
which swept everything before it. The Syrian 
hordes were driven like dust before the wind. 
When the children of Aminon saw — when 
they learned of it by swift tidings brought by 
spectators probably. Filed before Abishal and 
entered into the city —took refuge behind 
their fortifications. Joab ...came to Jeru- 
salem — to report success, and to confer with 
the king concerning the next step; for these 
Syrians “‘ were not yet crushed,” says Geikie, 
“and would resume hostilities on a still greater 
scale,”’ 


16, 16. When the Syrians saw that they 
were smitten (R. V.,“ put to the worse’’), — 
They were chagrined, enraged at being so easily 
whipped. Gathered tlhiemselves together — 
after their defeat. Hadarezer — elsewhere 
spelled ‘‘ Hadadezer.” Says Hurlbut: “ Hadad 
la the name of the Syrian sun-god. Hadar was 
the personal name of this sovereign, as the 
cuneiform inscriptions show. Hadarezer was 
an energetic sovereign. He had inherited from 
Rehob, his father, the principality of Zobah, 
northeast of Damascus and south of Hamath, in 
the region of the Orontes and the Euphrates. 
It was a powerless country in Saul’s day; but 
Hadar had made himself supreme, extended his 
authority across the river into Mesopotamia, 
crushed his rivals at home, and established his 
dominion far along the Euphrates. David had 
already encountered and checked the advances 
of this powerful sovereign, and this defeat of 
the soldiers whom he had rented out to the 
king of Ammon forced Hadarezer to declare a 
Syrian war against David. He was paramount 
«xing in Aram, and the defeat of his men would 
make this war a national affair.” Helam — 
“possibly Kelam, a border town of Bastern 
Manasseh, or Almatha, on the west of the 
Euphrates; or the word may be translated, 
‘their host’ (Gray). Shobach — the general- 
in-chief of Hadarezer’s forces; called Shophach 
in 1 Ubron, 19: 16-18. 


17,18. When it was told David. — An alert 
eye had been kept on the Syriansto know how 
they took their defeat,. David was kept fully 
informed of their plans. Gathered all Israel 
together —the entire military force of the 








kingdom, under the command of David himself. 
Came to Helam.— In 1 Chron. 18: 3 we are 
told that this second battle was fought at 
Hamath. The Syrians fled before Israel — ut- 
terly defeated, and with such great slaughter 
that they submitted to David. Slew the men 
of seven hundred chariots —in Chronicles, 
“seven thousand.” Forty thousand horse- 
men — in Chronicles, “forty thousand foot- 
men.” Smote Shobach—a loss which in 
those times was measured at several thousand 
soldiers. 


oO ing the bers that David slew there is no 
certainty. Before the Arabe invented our present sys- 
tem of notation there was no method of representing 
numbers with any likelihood of escaping error. The 
Hebrews used their letters for namerals, but after four 
hundred their system breaks down, and any number 
higher than that is usually represented by a long sum 
in arithmetic, or by such a strange system of points 
above and below the lines that confusion is unavoid- 
able. The figures in thie verse are seven hundred 
chariots, with their charioteers, and forty thousand 
horsemen; but in 2 Sam. 8: 4 we have seventeen hun- 
dred horsemen and twenty thousand footmen; while in 
1 Chron, 19:18 we have seven thousand chariots and 
charioteers and forty th d foot It is imp 
ble to r fle these flicth b but those 
who follow the question closely may find the more 
probable numbers in 2 Sam. 8: 4; for David had no cav- 
alry (Hurlbut). 


19. The kings... 











made peace with Is- 
rael —the Aramean kings. Their submission 
secured the northern frontier, ‘David re- 
turned to Jerusalem laden with the golden 
shields of Hadarezer’s body-guard, the brass 
taken from his cities, and the vessels of gold 
and silver and brass which Joram (son of the 
king of Hamath) had brought as presents. All 
these, together with the spoils of Moab and the 
Philistines, the plunder formerly taken from 
Amalek, and that gained afterward from Edom 
and the sons of Ammon, he dedicated for the 
service of the fature temple” (Wm. Smith). 


IV. I[lustrative. 


The chief lessons to be learned from the story 
of David’s victories are those which pertain to 
the warfare against sin and evil. These enemies 
are vividly pictured by St. Paul in Ephesians 6: 
11: “ For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places.” 

First, there are outward, visible enemies 
which we must overcome — intemperance, op- 
pression, ‘traps for the young,” corruption in 
our city and town governments, misrule, all or- 
ganized evil, the whole heathen world. (1) This 
is a glorious cause, to bring the whole world 
into the kingdom of God. Nothing nobler can 
inspire the human heart or wake the enthusi- 
asm of the soul. It is better to help make the 
millennium than to live in it; to win the victory 
than to ride in the triumphal procession, 

“ We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awfal time, 
In an age on ages telling; 
To be living is sublime.” 


(2) It requires the utmost moral courage and 
heroism to fight these battles, quite as much 
as to fight the enemies of our country with 
cannon and rifle. (3) We have a glorious 
captain and leader. (4) Weare sure of success 
intheend. Weare fighting a winning battle, 
tor the Lord God of Hosts is with us, and the 
cause is His. The song of the angels 1900 years 
ago of “peace on earth”? will some time be a 
reality. (5) We are to overcome evil with good; 
not to slay, but to convert; not to injure, but 
to bring the gospel of love. (6) The call is to 
every one. The battle will be long and hard 
tought. But weare not to be like “the man 
without a country,’ but rather to listen and ap- 
ply the burning words he is represented as 
speaking —‘‘and for that country and that 
flag, never dream a dream but of serving 
her as she bids you, though the service 
carry you through a thousand hells. No matter 
what happens to you, no matter who flatters or 
abuses you, never look at another flag, never 
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let a night pass but you pray to God to bless 
that flag. ... Yoa belong to your country as 
you do to your mother.” 
“ The banner of Immanuel! beneath its glorious folds, 
For life or death, to serve and fight, we pledge our 
loyal souls. 
No other flag such honor boasts, or bears so proud a 


name, 
And far its red-cross signal flies, as flies the light- 
ning’s flame. 


“The battles of a thousand years its sacred colors 
stain; 
The story of His victories who died and lives again, 
And still as bright its wing of light the morning 
winds unroll, 
And still its glories sweep the sky, and flasb from pole 
to pole.” 


(Peloubet. ) 
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e Prayer-meeting Topics | °"*. aos ber younger sister sitting so | Sus excitements, generally Tollowed by serlous | ®ny age, might be cursed with thelr pernicious 
c 8. Kaufman, Ph. D. irritating. 1¢ was too much for her nature. “ Who bows to self, of God hath emall regard 
Rev. Matthias 4. Imaginary voices, unaccountable, perhaps, His pride he worships, let his pride hetriend; 
A t. This —* was given delicately in His com- and yet not trustworthy. And, ‘seen of men,’ of men he reaps reward 


Topic : THE REPROOFS OF CHRIST. 


August 2—To Peter the Impulsive. 
Matt. 16: 21-28. Luke 22: 31-34, 61. 

At one time Julius Owsar seized a pan- 
ic-stricken standard-bearer, turned him 
around, and kindly said to him that he had 
mistaken the direction of the foe. What a 
gentle rebuke! Reproof rightly given is 
saving the foot from a stumble, the hand 
from the flame, the heart from sin’s hydro- 
phobia, and the soul from destruction. It 
is an intricate task, owing to the blindness 
of one’s own condition. Ohrist understood 
the intricacy as well as the necessity of 
such an undertaking, and in all His rebukes 
exhibited the most consummate skill. A 
wise physician having to heal an impost- 
hume, and finding his patient afraid of the 
lance, will conceal the effective blade in a 
sponge. Then, while gently soothing the 
affected part, he will at the same time 
lance the abscess. Using the lance was 
one of our Saviour’s methods. We cannot 
think that this was a pleasant task. But 
unflinching in duty, and faithful in the 
most trying trust, ali His reproofs were ad- 
ministered in love. Warm-hearted, ar- 
dent, hasty Peter often reveals his con- 
trolling characteristics. The worst of his 
life comes to the surface. When aroused 
to some emergency, his zeal forgets to 
cloak his faults, and we behold him as he is. 
To perfect so bold an advocate for the 
right, and to warn us against like defects, 
Christ administered to Peter some scathing 


rebukes. = arr. 16: 21-28, 

The Occasion. — Christ and His disciples have 
retired to a quiet locality near Cwsarea Philip- 
pi. Inthe presence of huge mountain rocks, 
suggesting everlasting permanence, Peter 
makes a great confession, which leads Christ to 
single him out and liken him tos rock. Special 
honor is conferred. Probably he is somewhat 
elated; so that when Christ predicts His own 
sufferings, Peter impulsively lifts himself up in 
opposition as if capable of checking God’s plans. 

Unlearned Lessons. — (1) Peter’s proud self- 
sufficiency evinced that he had failed to grasp 
the truth that the kingdom of our Lord was to be 
established through self-denial and suffering. 
(2) It betrayed a serious want of spiritual in- 
sight into the Divine purposes. (3) It revealed 
that impetuosity which would employ physical 
force where only spirit force can be effectual. 

Ohrist rebuked (1) The spirit of seif-con- 
fident rejection of God’s will; (2) The Satan in 
Peter’s uttered words; (3) The idea of greatness 
as power instead of greatness as love. 

Il. Luxe 22: 31-34, 61. 
“ Thrice the accusing knell, 
Thrice the denial fell, 
Then, with the crowd’s mad yell, 
Oame oaths and scorning; 
B’en as the sounds did flow, 
One allver gleam, and lo! 
Shrilled high the clarion crow 
Ushering morning.” 

This time the rebuke was but a look —a look 
from the agonizing Saviour. Oh, what depths 
were penetrated by that look! {t pierced Peter's 
inmost soul. 

APPLICATION, 

“ One look of that pale, suffering face 
Will make us feel the deep disgrace 
Of weakness; 

We shall be sifted till the strength 

Of self-conceit be changed at length 
To meekness,” 


— 


August9—To Martha the Troubled. 
Luke 10: 38-42. 

The whole trend of domestic life hasa 
tendency to make home woman’s altar. 
Realizing what a bulwark of safety this di- 
vine institution is,and how dependent it 
is for its perpetuity upon her deft fingers 
and untiring heart-labors, she becomes 
Well-nigh absolute in her devotion thereto. 
The endless round of cares may make her 
unselfish and useful,but not broad and com- 
prehensive. To her the good may become 
the enemy of the best. The service of 
hands and feet may encroach upon the 
heart’s legitimate work. Like charity, ber 
sphere may begin at home and find its 
largest play here, but it should not end 
here. However, when duty plainly points 
to the hearthstone, she may, like St. Fran- 
Cesca, quit her God at the altar to find Him 
in her household affairs. 

“ Martha’s faith in active life 
Was laudably employed, 
Tending Christ with zealous strife, 
She served the eternal God.” 

1, Christ does not rebuke domesticity, but He 
does chide her being “encumbered” with over- 
much serving. Too great anxiety defeats the 
nd of due interest in one’s work. 

2. The loss of equanimity He chides. Her 
soul had become turbulent while she actively 
— from the performance of one task to an- 


4. Her manner, too, was open to criticism. 
Instead of quietly asking her sister’s aid, she 


PARALLELISMS. 
1. Martha and Mary both loved Jesus and 
were warmly devoted to Him. 


2. Both manifested bospitality unstinted and 
delighted in His presence. 
8. Both desired to entertain and honor Him, 
- 459 Griaking r "toh teoshings bias 
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fell from His divine lips. 
4. These women, great and beautiful in their 
respective traits, are representative of two class- 
es of women in Christian age. Martha 
ore the more practical, Mary the more med- 
ve. 


5. The one apparen 


emphasizes commun- 
fon with — the places 


stress upon 


6. Taking sufficient time for communion 
with Jesus renders all service more delightful 
and more acceptable. 
“ Worship or service — which ? Ah! that ts best 

To which He calls me, be it toll or rest; 

To labor for Him in life's busy stir, 

Or seek His feet a silent worshiper.” 





August 16—To Judas the Betrayer, 
Matt. 26: 25,50. John 12: 7, 8. 


ProruRE ONE — LIGHT AND DARKN#Eas. 
Pure love in the person of Mary has lavished 


beautiful expression of affectionate sacrifice ! 
What exquisite radiance is thus shed from the 
crest of unselfish possibility in human form ! 
But lo! a cloud! What a shuddering, terrifty- 
ing aspect! It is treachery incarnate — Judas 
by name. The beautiful light of a noble deed 
but reveals the repulsive features of the demon. 
Grumbles he: ‘‘Why was not this ointment sold 
for three hundred pence and given tothe poor?” 
What hypocrisy | Behold greed cloaked in char- 
ity! The traitor had entrapped the eleven by 
his eloquence and deceit. Now in the light of 
love they pereeive somewhat the meshes by 
which they were caught. Now the Let her 
alone ” rings forth in tones that must have been 
music to Mary’s heart, but discord to Judas. It 
is the Master saying in substance: Do not dis- 
turb her consclence; do not disparage her un- 
selfish deed; do not dampen her ardor. Whata 
three-fold rebuke to Judas ! 


PicruRE Two — THE INVISIBLE GULF. 


It is quiet night time. Christ and His sleep- 
ing disciples are under the widespread olives of 
Gethsemane. Flushed with excitement, Judas 
approaches. A false salutation, a false kiss, and 
the secret is disclosed! What leagues between 
those lips and the traitor and the cheek receiv- 
ing the signal! Can finite thought span the 
gulf? The interrogation at the supper, “ Is it 
1?” is changed to the affirmation: “ It isI,” 
by that treacherous deed. What response does 
the Messiah make to this bold attack? Simply 
the gentle rebuke: “ Friend, wherefore art thou 
come ?”’ 

REFLECTIONS, 


Let it not be f ten that Christ’s rebuke of 
Judas was filled with love, Not for one moment 
can we think that He hated His betrayer. How 
gladly would He have saved him had Judas only 
allowed Him to do so. Opportunity after o 

unity was offered him to repent and forsake 

is baseness, but each one was spurned. Even 
after the ble and cruel » Obrist 
would have cheerfully forgiven all, had Judas 
turned in contrition to Him. Jesus did a 


betrayer 
were not for His own relief, but for the good of 
that disciple who might have been among the 
richest tropbies of His saving power. 





August 23—To Thomas the Doubter. 
John 20: 24-29. 


Tuomas’ SPECTRAL THEORY. 
“ Unless mine eyes shall see the bloody stain, 
Unless I see the print the sword did leave, 
Uniess my finger press the wounded side, 
And touch the thorn-marks, I cannot believe!" 
A THREEFOLD STATEMENT. 

1. Thomas named the conditions upon which 
he would believe. 

2. The Saviour kindly condescended to accept 
the proposed test. 

3. The proot was sufficient, and vindicated 
the Master’s wisdom as well as mercy. 

SHOALS, 

Thomas assumed a position of considerable 
peril. Where would he have landed had not the 
Lord come to his rescue? His acceptance of 
Christ’s resurrection was not based upon faith, 
but upon sight. Should we not avoid placing 
too much dependence upon “ signs and won- 
ders 7”? —such as 

1. Visions which are not necessarily spirit- 
ual, but spring from peculiar physical condi- 
WE in cures of disease which may be 


accounted for upon natural grounds. 
3. Transports occasioned under special relig- 


upon Christ the precious ointment. What a |. 


5. Dreams, that may have in them no special 
significance. 
6. “Special providences,” which may not be 
rightly interpreted. 
7. Conspicuous successes} which may prove 
more injurious than beneficial. 
It is not claimed that God cannot communi- 
cate with us and strengthen conviction through 
all these means; but there is danger of giving 
them a larger place than they merit. The purest 
faith says, — 
“Teome to Thee, my blessed Lord, 

And aak to see no sign ; 


Enough for me Thy holy word, 
I am forever Thine.” 


CoRNER-STONES. 
1. The reality of Ohrist’s death. 


2. The manifold identification of His person 
after the resurrection. 


3. The soundness and significance of His ut- 
terances between His resurrection and ascep- 
sion. 


4. The majestic influence of His own memo- 
rial sacrament upon all succeeding ages among 
the most enlightened peoples. 


THe REBUKE. 


“ Because thou hast sean Me, thou hast be- 
lieved : blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed.” 


RATIONAL PRAYER. 


“ Inorease our faith, beloved Lord! 
For Thou alone canst give 
The faith that takes Thee at Thy word, 
The faith by which we live. 


* Increase our faith, that unto Thee 
More fruit may still abound ; 
That it may grow exceedingly 
And to Thy praise be found. 


“ Teach us in every state 
To make Thy will our own; 
And when the joys of sense depart, 
To live by faith alone.” 





August 30 — The Rebukes to the Scribes, 
Pharisees, and Lawyers. Luke 11: 37-54, 


What an unfortunate trio! Unlike they 
are in some particulars, and yet there were 
some points of resemblance that justified 
this classification. Were they not all ob- 
stinately blind? OUhrist attempted to teach 
them the difference between essentials and 
non-essentials in religion, and thereby in- 
curred their bitter enmity. 


CHARGES, 


First: Their ablutions were meaningless and 
their scruples pertaining to them were empty 
and useless. To make an ado over such cere- 
monial observances to the exclusion of a right 
spirit, was like whitewashing a house that 
within concealed rotten beams and crumbling 
brick, 

Second: Against their ravening and plunder. 
The outside of the cup and platter are fair 
enough, but the contents they have unjustly 
exacted from others. Hypocrisy! Hypoorisy |! 
There is a large painting exhibiting a friar 
‘habited in canonicals, At a distance he looks 
as if in the attitude of prayer. His hands are 
clasped and held before his breast. His eyes 
bave an expression of meekness and his whole 
appearance is that of humble devotion and 
adoration. Now step a few paces forward, Lo! 
the deception vanishes. Go nearer still, and you 
discover that the wretch is holding a punch 
bowl, well filled, which is his delight. Poor 
hypocrite! How like a Pharisee is this repre- 
sentation | 

Third: Against the extension of the tithing 
law to include such small herbs as rue and 
mint. 

Fourth: Against their repulsive self-impor- 
tance. They chose the most conspicuous seats 
in the synagogue and solicited greetings in the 
market. 

Fifth: Against the lawyers’ oppressive use of 
law: “ Ye lade mon.“ This metaphor is taken 
from the manner of porterage in the Hast. Men 
bear heavy burdens such as ought to be carried 
only by beasts,as a barrel of flour and other 
loads weighing hundreds of pounds. 

Sixth: Against afflicting the people with friv- 
olous rules. For instance, it was pronounced 
sinful to tie a knot on the Sabbath. 


PHARISAIC SCALES, 


1, Externals and accidentals outweigh inner, 
permanent realities. 

2. Formality in service is made to overshadow 
heart purity. 

8. Precision in small matters of duty is heay- 
ler vm oad honest acceptance of fundamental 

4. The good 9 of men is chosen in pref- 
erence to ’s favor. 

5. Honor for the dead brings down the scales, 
while consideration for the meritorious living 
is lightly esteemed. 

Fatlacious reasonin, 
Christ’s witherin 
those who heard 


led to false practices. 
rebukes were not aimed at 
im alone, but at all who, in 





Until the end,” 


Providence, R, I. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO,, wa 
Breakfast Cocoa 





























Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 
Mad: 


ie at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
* La Belle Chocolatiere " on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 





Climax Dish Washer. 


FREK, 

We lead them all, Hee 
our list of teatimoniais. 
Best Machine made, More 
of bray boing sold, The 
verdict of the people has 
been given ; the wilt have 
the Climax. They can’t 

t along without it. 
Agente wanted, Men or 

omen. All can be con- 
vinoed by reading testi- 
monials from hundreds 
of people, and experience 
of Agents now in the 
work, You can get full 
particulars by writingthe 


Climax Mig. Co., 


Columbua, O, 








BAY VIEW HOUSE, 
FERRY BEACH, 


Saco, Maine, 


The Coast of Maine bas become noted as the 
great resort in summer for those seeking pure 
alr and ozone breezes to recuperate their ex- 
hausted energies. With its long stretches of 
hard, sandy beach, ite bold bluffs of rooks mak- 
ing into the sea, its inlets and cozy nooks, 
woodlands and ae fields, it is justiy termed 
the “Garden of Eden” by all tourists and 
pleasure seekers. 

In one of a Pa ge cory nooks is located 
the Bay Vimw House, which has been a pop- 
ular resort for the last fifteen years. 

Surrounded by a grove of pine trees, by a large 
and well-kept lawn, with lovely walks and 
drives,and cultivated and wild flowers in pro- 
fusion, it ls indeed a “ Paradise "’ to those seek - 
ing a quiet, restful place for the summer. 

It is located within three hundred feet of high 
water mark, making a unique feature by unit 
ing the velvet green of the lawns with the white 
sands of the beach. . 

The culsine of the Bay Vimw is kept at a high 
standard of excellence, only the best materials 
oes used, and properly prepared by first-class 
chefs. 

Bay VIEW is only a ten-minute ride from Old 
Orchard by the Orchard Beach R. R., which 
connects with every train on the Boston & 
Maine R. R., from Portland and the Canadas, 
and from Boston and all western points. Ob- 
servation cars are run on the Orchard Beach 
R. R., which skirts the shore of Saco Bay, there- 
by giving & beautiful view. “ To see it is to ap- 
preciate it.” 

The Bay View porter is at Old Orchard on 
the arrival of every train from Boston and Port- 
land on the Boston & Maine KR, R., to meet all 

jes en route to Bay Vimw, to look after al! 
he baggage, and relieve patrons of all responsi- 
bility and trouble. 

Check all baggage to Old Orchard Beach. 

The Bay VIEW has been under the same 
management for ten years past, and wild con- 
tinue the same in the future. 


Address, Old Orchard, Me, 


E. MANSON & SON, 


Proprietors and Owners. 





CHURCH REMODELING. 
THomMAs W, SILLOWAy, 
Church Architect, 10 Park Square, Boston. 


Mr, Billoway’s long practice in building or remode!- 
ng over 400 church edifices enables him to save and 
utilise all the valuable parts, and for a comparatively 
email outlay produce a building preferabie toa new one 
of much greater cost. He proposes to continue the 
work ofr deling as a speciality, and tenders his sery- 
foes to committees who would practice economy, and 
where the means are limited. 
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% The touch of jealusy He further re- 
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stand before the h bouiter he exclaimed : 
“ My! tat don’t it teel little!” Quar- 
con at Gamer on 


sent 
we leave Pendexter Man- 
sion and our good hodist Mr. and 


hosts, 

Mrs. Drown, for's three days’ in the 
a ny Seven miles’ easy rid brings us 
to Jackson, a ——— —— set in t ot 

mountains. Nine walkin 


Bavby Wits Gate some 985 
and we are at 

of 2*8 at the 
ot ere ee wo way, hone later 


Mt. 
we ke risen some two t heat 40 Flermit 
Take, where we sup on 8 itted trout and other 
luxuries, and retire to rest a fragrant - 
strewn upon ths floor of a hut alone in 


climb of two mil silos through Tuckerman’ aut | 
‘two miles * 

= snow arch with its bank of snowy 
hundred feet long,and up, up, over 

chy aie a stones that form the crest of Mt. 
———— 

in- 
pe Ee a teek ann tthe monarch of the ro 
Mountains. At ten o’clock we our loins 
for a tramp of six miles over r Mts. Clay, Jeffer- 
son and the three Adams to the Stone Hut at the 
base of the crest of Mt, Madison, built and fur- 
aera ta — nei | 8 
andac 
eee d shelter and sleep in t 
we retrace our way to 

Mt. Washington camel, and thence by the 
eight-mile road down, down, down, to 
Dar! id ty where we find excellent 
jan Ol for the night. As we begin the 


jescen’ pass a of six gentlemen and 
fadion guides b Af -y Att. of Gorham — 
pass within aking distance, but without rec- 


ognizing them as our friends. So often in life 


we see sons, and perceive them not as 
friends 
uly 12, we preach at Geman —— the 
— 4h 4M @ good audience. Rev. G 2. one 
beta! —*— hai ton tke. few. tow pat "to 
a 
shame — teen i larger churches by their loyalty 


and sacrifice in suppor of the cae antl The ae 
rata tor min sequen Saee'® by 
few churches in the Con In the che eveniDg 
we address a small audience at Berlin. The 
tor, Rev. F. ©. Potter, is exerting his utmos ef 
tort to put the church u le 
safe financial basis. If t sae S Con- 
ference will do their full d this in tak- 
ing on Seen ae A co! , Berlin Method- 
sm Ww 

The return to Auburn, Monday and Tuesday 
through Bethel, Locke’s Mills, South Paris av 
Mechanic Falls, was interesting and eventful, 
but cannot be narrated mn ol — 
our reunited family — 
home sity, and the three- “mile journey 
around the district upon bicycles was finis 

JUNIOR AND SON, 





Augusta District. 


Madison. — Twelve candidates were baptized 
in the river and the same number received into 
full — Sunday morning, July 12. oe 

fon in the church was about two 
hun > hich is the usual number. The social 
meeti are interesting, a ings 3 number 
attending and tak Iso a good 
—— oh the ne “at the Town House, 

.F Norcross, pastor, started 

morning, — 13, for Douglass ‘camp-meeting to 
remain a week or more. 

aromere Falis.— July 19, Rev. O. * South- 
ard baptized 2 in the river and 3 in the churcb, 


coy leila, tna Fon peobaions Be be 
in. = 
are oid open-air moet for week- 


Cal, has moved here amo’ his old friends an 
boy: scenes, and is presticing medicine in 


the village, to the great Felight of the church 


and community. 


Solon.— Rev. W. T. Chapman finds a large 
fleld for him, He preaches at South Solon, 
East , and a school-house in Embden, 

Sabbath afternoons. , and at Solon village every 
Sabbath morning. ‘At the last quarterly confer- 
ence it was voted —— May ol pe 
sien Ubadion sy entire ob tan expenses, 


North — and Mrs, U. A, Laughton 
are well settled in a A gb. a —* out of 
the v Their hat im- 


Read, Na ‘oe ved. is being fres- 

tions oan pag J * 
are 

services are now being Soar in the | the k church. 


Monmouth.— One arose for prayers in the 
last Sabbath, Four are to be 
the church, J be A 26, at Hast 

ny of $106 in money and 
labor sufficient have been pledged to paid a 


horse-shed, 32x50 fect. 








East Maine Conference. 
Bucksport District. 
Buckeport District 


Eastern Ministerial Asso- 
ctation.— This rong eye met with the church 
at Columbia Falls, — dg, v4 A —— number 
of brethren were pe enton jhe ning 
social service led by D ev. * ey: ‘ollow- 


is ies Snag ns and che rards. "Goa 1 


eh haere Me 












— and Rev. 8. O. Young’s, “ The 
uty of an American Citizen,” were read and 
discussed. 


Resolutions of thanks to pastor, church and 
— vo — wale for * %, with our 
y, and a resolution of sym our 
and much-esteemed brother They. B 
itehell, in his deep sorro 
Giias wilah ton ot hd aoe ee = 
8 ngs of the Association —X to 
October with the church in Machias 


T. J. Waiaut, Sec. 





Bucksport District Western Ministerial Asso- 
ciation. — The first meeting for the t 
Conference year of this ——— was held at 

ednesday, July 1. The session 
commenced at 9 A. M. ‘with os —— ee 
conducted by Ly Rev. 

Chase, Ph. D., paper on a What 1s Ohris. 
tian Forteotice ent as Taaght Ah Church?” It 
was a rich and scholar le, moras Gent clearly 
what the church, and "ot certain ind 
—Q* ***8 J.T. Orosby —*8— 

on * *4 eatlon, which was greatly 
“yogi Il, H. W. Wharff spoke interesting! 

ine ott on “To What Extent is Heal- 

ing tot Faith ——— ?” and A. J. Lockhart 

ke on “In What Way as Preachers can We 

id our Conference Seminary ?” ip which he 

pictured the possibilities and presented the 
—5 of East Maine Conference Seminary ina 
forcible manner, and was listened to with pro- 
found interest by all present. 

At 1.30 . M. Dr. Ohase preached an able ser- 
mon from 1 Cor, ih: 28-26, which was followed 
by the sacrament of the Lord’s Su Return- 
ing to the work of the forenoon, Tv. Richard- 
son spoke on “ The Preacher’s Duty — — 
for our Book Concern and Church Periodicals.” 
The different topics were then opened for dis- 
cussion, in which most of the preachers and 
some of the laymen — oe 

The evening session consis of a praise 
service, preaching by Rev. D. H. Saw a social 
and consecration needing, closing wit han altar 


service. 
The session peescabent wee a spiritual, profit- 
able, and enjoyable occas 
Ww. A. MAFFITT, Sec, 








Vermont Conference. 
St. Albans District. 


omens. ~ — Bev, 4 B. men food ines 
preached a very interesting sermon 
society of I. 0. O. F. 


Richford, — Rev. R. L. Nanton, who has been 
ill since Confere: my had a severe hemorrhage 
from the lungs, he afternoon of June 24, 
which left him in ® voritieal condition. 


Worcester. — Rev. Geo. Deuel and wife enjoyed 
a two weeks’ outing in Grand Isle County. 


— — Rev. H. A. ogee of Waren 

a former pastor, been v > paste old 

friends. Mrs. Chrystie, ——* the pastor, is 
very ill. 


Camp-meetings begin earlier this year than 
usual, Morristown commences — 10, and 
Sheldon Aug. 19. It is necessary tha’ good 
people rally to these meetings to make thent the 
power for Food they ought oO be. Sustain them, 
or leave them out of t: ram. Coneentra- 
tion makes a force. The .M. 8. are arrang- 
ing for Gesnvine at the Sheldon —— witha 
foreign missionary as speaker. 

Elmore, — Mrs. A. Sharman, the pastor’s wife, 


has gone to England, her former home, fora 
visit. Her father recently died. D. 


Montpelier District. 


Northfield, — Rev. L. P. Tucker and wife are 
spending the last three weeks of July in their 
summer cottage at Lake Morey. 


Mon Seminary.— Mr. D. N. Tolles and 
ag ° 222 © the place o of Mr. = 


Semi the c i Tog Quite 8 t 
minary coming uite a number o 
students have already been enrolled for the 
coming term. 





South —* — Rev. B. W. rion’ banat and —* 
have gone hree weeks’ vacation 
account of the i he health of Mrs. Sharp. wy 
will take a short sea voyage. 
t z many years Sup Mia ia the Vecmen t Uoater: 
‘or years a su in ont Confer- 
ence, passed to hie need, Je ne 30, aged &2 


a Mr. Mackie has lived on quite @ number 
Pg at South Londonderry, *— tor him- 
the love and respect of he whole com- 
munity by his pure Christian ute. A good man 
has gone. 


Athens and Oa -— At the 
boty ef anes sae, two,a —s and 58 


he pastor, Rev. J. a 
Williamson, went to > Washington AH 


the mig Endeavor Convention, x rt 


Vermont ae His Bed ch” graduates 6 
eighteen and —S uates of the 
poms pe yg ph — one last 


for a walk, and, not returning, search was made 
for them,and their bodies were found ! in the 
tiver. T had eviden' 
bathing. No 3188 —* ave the —— 

The paren’ ve ound sym- 
pathy of a large circle of frien — 


tandod he The pester, * en ap 


ae Palis,— Rev. J. W. Naramore and 





mont Javetlon campeground. Beveral,familic 


river are spending 
| ground, 





from different ———— both sides of the 
he summer at this camp- 


| ments of work seems to be increasing. 


—_ ing @ series f sermons a "Tne Divin Ms 
6 
of Christ.” The * A 
over two hundred since 
. Randol aor ho "oe = eal et 
ng meet y and 
increased a third or more in nena during 
the last month. On afternoons we have 
a class for Bible — * 


us 

ne was recent bapt 2 received on proba- 
tion, gna 1 in fu baptized, 2 rece The — 
Rev. F. K. Graves, is increasing iu popularity. 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Dover District. 


Oar brother, Rev. J.T. Davis, to 
his rest, July 9,and was b uried at Prankite, 
N. H., ‘Mon ay 13; —F J. E, Robins, 
former presid ng elder,’ and Rev. Thomas 
Whiteside, alone of all the members of the 
Conference, being in attendance. Through 
failure of mene mg the news did not 
reach the presidi season. Mr. Davis 
was @ very conscien —— man, true to God and 
his work, A suitable memoir will doubtless be 
pre at an early date. 


The funeral hol Mre. M Copp was attended 
2* —*— rday ahternoc July 16. All 
1 - * closed —* token of re- 

spect and a fon assembled at 
BE. 28* ohare he services were in 

charge of the presiding elder. Rev. Messrs. 
Felt, — Adams, Stratton, Dunning, and 
Mrs. Perkins, of Atnesbury, took part in the 
services which were very impressive. 


Rev. L. R. Danforth, of Garden St., Lawrence 
is resting in Coos County for a while. , 


Many in New Hampshire Conference person- 
ally sympathize with Miss Clara Oushinan on 
account of the sudden and serious iliness of 
her father, Dr. L, P. Cushman, well known 
way pam ago as an earnest and successful 
pastor in our Conference. All most heartily 
y apy A with the ye pare en in praying 
or an —— nm to the ranks of 
tollers’ in m the vinegerd 


Rev. J. W. po ag te slowly picki up, and 
a we hope, be able to —3 week Petore 


Rey. E. C. Langford isa vidential hel in 
nd bay of neott at Garden Bt t., Methuen, and 





Dover District Preachers’ Meeting. — This 
meeting held its summer session at Newma rket, 
July 6 and 7. The hers and the visiting 
friends were most —— entertained b' 
this loyal society. tied te tenn as announced, 
was somewhat curtailed he sickness and un- 
avoidable —— some of those who were 

parte in exercises, but a 
Snd' profitable session was held. “y~s 
Monday evening Rev. A. B. Ro 


= - ditions of ot Oitizenanip: in fn the Kine. 
om of Heaven.” Tuesday morn rg the devo- 
‘onal service was led by Rev. Irad 


wart. 
Presidi Blader “8 Norris was —* president 
and A. # Ro on the fol- 


—— — — Be bu a: 


ing,” OC. N. Tilton; “ Our New Plan of Conter- 
ence Bxainine nations,” L. D, Bragg; “ Our New 
Bishops,” W. H. Hutchin, J. H. obins; “ The 


Temperance Problem in New Ham —— hire,’ ’G. H. 


Spencer, W. Ramsden; sermon s' “ bare 
ness of the Spirit,” W. Thom pson; Station 
Steele’s “‘ Defence of Christian Perfection ws. 
H. Emerson; “ ro Work of the General 
ference of ” ©. D. Hills. A sermon wee 
Pipne October ie hay ill _be held in Eas: 
ng w n t 
Candia A. B. ROWELL, Sec. 





Concord District. 


Colebrook Cam — the sete gums was —* 
two months — ag 
ling to the mendag, People 





which was very kindly done without 
the Association by the a Ligh a = 
Colebrook. A sign bearing t he wool, * 
brook Camp-ground,” was made and seated 
the courtesy of Mesers. none a Sy 
Allen Noyes. Several able ministers from 
ada were t and rendered p< Ane ae 
On Thursday afternoo oon *4 — * under 
the leadership of Rev. F ot Canada, 
raised their entire indebtednens. Lay © Woman’s 
Home and F ee each 
held an interesting J— profitable meeting. A 
children’s meeting each day after Tuesday was 
held, to the profit * all. The brethren of Con- 
cord’ Dis trict performed valiant servi and 
great credit is due Rev. Messrs, Loyne, ke 





Lisbon, — The work is —— under t 
— of Rev. W. B. nett. At the on 
several were received from ba- 
tion & nd ot $60 on J by letter into, the hare — 
vance was 
at rae first quarterly conference. 
— This —— with Rev. J. * Folt 
ass is ha . Att 
— ving a a te he first 


the children in the morn — on to 
the concert in the evening be pst td 9 
poy ok —— liection, which 

the largest thus Mr. Felt wes 


favited by the Grand A Army Post "ot Suncook to 
ih the Memorial sermon. He also preached 
SS ee ee sermon before the members 
and friends of the Pembroke Academy. Both 
eo ey hly spoken of. A fine brick walk 
has been around the church, adding to 
the appearance of the pro; 
of churchgoers. 
vacation has just 
pastor. 


y and the comfort 
A much-needed four weeks’ 
been granted this faithtui 


First Uhurch, Concord.—The people are 
ie ing the work on their new parsonage. This 
a step in in Ae . a oe which we hope 

a home for their pastor 

ill iste 8 addition of $100 was made on 
the pastor’s —— the first quarterly confer- 
ence, —* deservedly popular with his 


Franklin Falls. — Rev. T. Whiteside is doing 
ood work. Children’s Day was enjoyed by 
a - The sermon in the morning and the con- 
cert in the ww oe were of a high order and ap- 
* — The collection is the 
t reported to date. This society has recently 
ay ne A pipe organ, which will necessitate 
he enlarging of the church by an alcove in the 
rear,and at the recent quarterly conference a 
committee was appointed to secure the funds 
and make the necessary change. Mrs. W hite- 
side -has recently organized a Junior League, 
which is prospering finely. 


— Reports from Bristol are very fiat- 
jemi g A genuine increase of both attendance 
and Interest in all church services, —, 
school and Epworth League, is manifest. 
very prosperous Junior League 5 this church t 
managed by the pastor, Rev. J.D. LeGro. CO. 








New England Conference. 


South District. 


Leicester.— On July 16 the M. E. Church in 
this beautiful village celebrated the semi-cen- 
toon of its d * Fifty years ago 

Luther Lee preached; today, Alonzo Sanderson. 
Of course, as many know, the edifice was erected 
by, the Weasley ans who had come out from the 

a church, bat on the taking on of strong 
abolition sentiments by the Methodist Church 
the occupation of the Wesleyan Othello was 
ity bes for some ypeee ears the body languished, 

nally the building ceased to to be used as a 
church, becoming for a time a fish market, and 
tt is even whispered that violators of the law 
concerning the sale of liquors had their habita- 
tion here. “ To what base uses have we come,” 
etc. It was not till! Mr. Sanderson got hold of 
the matter that there seemed any chance to 
rehabilitate the old structure. Obstacles only 
whet his =, es py oh * ** upon them. 
The more, seem ingly, the task, the 
keener his zest. The J re his labors here 
were told when, the church was reopened, two 
or three years , 80 it will not pay to rehearse 
the tacts, tho though’ they are — 68 interesting. 
His sermon or sketch was ining, and 
was listened to with kee —* by a large 
——— many of whem. had come up from 


nota 28 or more tasteful place 
in central Massachusetts. I(t should be sta 
that t the — parsons, w who saw the dedica- 
tion in 1846, Rev. Samuel May, 
Charles W. ‘Warren, Mr. Frank Washburn, a 
Lucy N. Upham. Lavine B. Hills 
Mary B. White, te, thre. John Grout, Otis Waitte: 
more, Geo. Sumner Bond, and Mrs. Mary Howe. 
Mr. May will be recalled as one of the three 
surviving members of the famous class of 1829 at 
Harvard, and a classmate of Dr. O. W. Holmes 
and Dr. 8. F. Smith. Thou h for very many 
* of the Unitarian Church in 
always has a word for ev 
mission of nee and ever been a stan 
triend of our peo! He — briefly. After 
Mr. yw remarks by Hon. 
Alfred 8. Roe. of Worcester, and by our vener- 
able laborer In Zion, Rev, Win, Pentecost. tle 
was full # valuable and interesting remi- 


niscence. I should = stated that the opening 
feet a was offered. by Rev. Mr. Reid, of the 

1D, ay Church, Later came a supper, 
served he good ladies of the church, and 
latansben’ pens ie have long been 2* for the 


—* of * services. “fo this every vecr’ —2 
, and many partook o 

— offered. In the evening the thread 

was taken up once more, and speeches were 

made by Worcester — Rev. Messrs. a1 

way, Thompson and field, with Rev. D. ©. 








FATAL ECONOMY. 


Excepting marriage, there is no noose so attractive as a bar- 
gain. You can run your head quite easily into this noose by over- 
cultivating your economy until from a virtue it becomes a vice. 

Don’t do it. You cannot have value without cost. Take a 
single case — for example, the purchase of a Hall Stand. Would 
you rather pay us $18,50 for a finely built piece of cabinet work 
like at or ny you rather pay elsewhere $15 for some cheaper 

lose in io a style and durability at 


“the gies Ie with a Procol plese 





* the wae of $1 
J the above 
section carved in heen relief. 
wide hovo 


I. 
A deep robe 


chest, rustless tank, brass bination h 
———— —— 18.50. i 
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BOSTON. 
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Seaver, Ofview. Presiding Hider J. H. Mane: 
field was also it. The day and the event 
were all that most ardent advocates could 
wish, and Mr. Sanderson vy en Bye 
ulate himself on one more success- 
fully managed. HILLTOP, 

East District. 


3° 
— 
oe 
‘ 
- 
* 
REP 


began service, and his oldest a Flora 
Belle, went to the parsonage, and ing one of 
her father’s manuscript sermons, went back to 
the church and read it, to the great delight of 
the congregation. She received many congratu- 
lations upon her success. 








A Pound of Facts 
is worth oceans of theories. More infants are success- 
fully raised on the Gai! Borden Bagie Brand Condensed 
Milk than upon any other food. Infant Health is a valu- 
able pamphlet for th Send your address to the 
New York Cond d Milk © y, New York, 


Business Motices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 




















For Over Fifty Years 
Mas. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRuP has been used for chil- 
dren teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pois. cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for . Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








“IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER 
OR WORSE?” 


N answer to this interesting question, Dr. 
Hillis, pastor of Central Music Hall 
Charch, Chicago, presented an immense array 
of facts on a recent Sunday. “ When Washing- 
ton died,” said Dr. Hillis, “the streets of 
Boston and Philadelphia were unpaved. Ben- 
jamin Franklin tells us tbat, looking out from 
his office window, he saw daily horses mired in 
the streets of Philadelphia. From this came his 
plan for street pavement. At the same time in 
London the streets were filled with mire and 
filth, and the gentleman was carried about ina 
sedan chair by his servants. The use of street 
lamps was almost unknown. How miserable 
was the life that children led! Leather was so 
dear that the boys and girls went barefooted 
through most of the year. If the boy had a 
headache he was bled profusely. When the 
bleeding intensified the headache, he was 
drenched with calomel. The schools of New 
England were open two months in the winter 
for boys and two months in the summer for 
girls, The schoolmaster’s principal duty was 
flogging. Quincy telle us that he spent three 
Weeks upon one question in long division, and 
was flogged every night for not being able to 
solve it. Sanitation was unknown. Streets 
Were undrained, wells digged in the recking 
soll, springs were horribly defiled, root cellars 
were under all the houses. Every fifth person 
on the street was terribly disfigured with 
smallpox. In the open country the death rate 
of 1790 was higher than in the worst tenement 
districts of New York in 1890. In 1790 the death 
tate in the towns was higher than the death 
2 today in the yellow fever districts of the 
hb. 


“Many are pessimists by reason of the rum 
traffic, the gambling, and the speculative tend- 
encies of our age. Dreadful enough are all these 
Vices. They threaten our national life. Unless 
they can be checked the future is dark. Never- 
theless, the contrast with former times encour- 
ages hope. Last winter, after a long struggle, 
the Louisiana State lottery was finally expelled 
from our land. The sale of Jottery tickets 
through the United States mail was made a 
criminal offence. In this victory the whole 
land rejoiced. But how striking the change in 
sentiment ! Ninety years ago the lottery was 
the favorite form of benevolence. Schools, 
colleges, and churches were built thereby. In 
the year 1800, in Providence, an Eipiscopal 
Church held a lottery of which the grand prize 
Was $8,000, In 1795 the legisiature of Rhode 
Island granted a lottery for ‘the advancement 
of religion and the building ot a church.’ The 
library of Harvard College was built by the sale 
of lottery tickets, and good orthodox Princeton 

adopted the same method of advancing 
its interests. Even the English Government 
Went into the lottery business. At one time the 
of London were selling lottery 

Hokets for twenty different objects. 
ness also was well-nigh universal. 
Births, marriages, funerals, the dedication of 


public buildings and churches — all were conse- 
crated with liquor. Each business transaction 
was concluded with drink. For the hostess not 
to offer wine to her lady callers was an offence 
against good breeding. Dr. Chambers, of Phila- 
delphia, tells us that in 1825 he went to a funeral 
of a prominent member of his church, and that 
he and the sexton were the only persons who 
were not in danger of falling into the grave 
through drunkenness. On the next Sunday he 
told his people that he would never again offici- 
ate at a funeral of a church member where 
liquor was freely distributed. As late as 1835, a 
deacon in a prominent church in Boston was, at 
the same time,a distiller of whiskey and an 
agent for the Bible Society. 1f the scandals of 
today are great, the scandals of a hundred years 
ago were infamous. Many vices of that day are 
now utterly unknown, and not one single vice 
or crime can be mentioned that has not been so 
strikingly decreased as to encourage the hope 
of ite final extermination. 

“In Delaware in 1790 twenty crimes were pun- 
ishable with death. In Connecticut the coun- 
terfeiter’s ears were cropped. In Philadelphia 
the coln clipper was branded upon the forehead 
with alarge O. The historian tells us that the 
treadmill was never silent, the pillory and the 
stocks were never empty, the lash and the 
branding-iron and the gallows always in use. 
Jailers knew no way of silencing the moanings 
of insane persons save to hang them up by the 
thumbs and flog them until they were quiet 
from exhaustion. The whole world was horri- 
fied by the accounts of the Black Hole in Cal- 
cutta; but McMaster tells us that in 1820 the 
jails of New England exceeded the terrors of 
that Indian prison.” — Advance, 








Don’t Inflame, but Educate, 


— can cry “Amen” to the following 
statement by the New York Bvening 
Post: “ What is needed is.a campaign of ele- 
mentary education. The sound money men 
must not stand off and call the people who now 
incline to favor free coinage anarchists, blather- 
skites, or fools. They must recognize that they 
are well-meaning citizens, who have been de- 
luded, but can be informed and converted.” 

This has been the Republican’s position trom 
the outset. To call a man an anarchist because 
he believes with President Andrews of Brown 
University that the United States can maintain 
the ratio of 16 to 1 without help trom other na- 
tions, is an exceptional piece of stupidity. The 
reaction against such violent and abusive at- 
tacks as thowe of the New York Tribune and 
Sun, which accuse millions of citizens of raising 
the red flag of revolution, will surely be of in- 
finite harm to the cause they are wedded to. 
The people cannot be driven or lashed into any 
course of action; they can be persuaded if ap- 
peals are made to them as rational, reasonable 
beings. 

The fight should be directed against the spe- 
cific proposal of 16 to 1, because therein some- 
thing really tangible is offered for critical 
assault. What else is there to attack? We ask 
the most virulent of the school of Bryanpho- 
bists if they could expect to win an election 
under universal suffrage with the issue sharply 
drawn between “‘ the masses and the classes ?”’ 
Why, it’s the masses who have this election to 
decide; therefore, their reason and not their 
passions should be the object of our appeal. 
Don’t inflame, but educate. — Springfield Datly 
Republican. 








It is actual merit that has given Hood's Sarsaparilia 
the first place among medicines. It is the One True 
Blood Purifier and nerve tonic. 








Be Kind to the Aged Minister. 


E kind to the aged minister who lives in 
your midst. Do not make him feel that 

he is useless. Remember his past services and 
pay him respect and reverence. Call upon him 
and let bim see that he stands linked with the 
present in sympathy and effort. At the house 
of God recognize and honor him. If he is to 
preach,do your best to have a good congrega- 
tion to hear him. If he says anything helpful, 
let him know that you have been benefited by 
his preaching. If he leads in prayer, get the 
spiritual benefit of his pleading voice. Conaid · 
er his long experience, his ripening powers, and 
his nearness to eternity, and neither say nor do 
anything to hurt or wound his feelings, or to 
indicate that his presence and service are not 
wanted. The old minister is, or ought to be, a 
benediction. We knew of one such honored 
servant. He had passed his fourscore years. 
Though without a regular charge for several 
decades, he loved to preach, and never lost an 
occasion to tell the story of the cross; but when 
at home on Sabbath, he always occupied his pew 
near the pulpit, a devout, respectful hearer and 
worshiper. People loved to see him and to talk 
with him after service. The young looked up to 
him with respect. He encountered a cordial 
greeting on every side. Many consulted him ia 
trouble. The pastor leaned upon him for direc- 
tion and sympathy. The congregation were de- 
lighted to have him preach to them as opportu- 
nity offered. Two weeks before he died he 
preached to them his last sermon, which the Lord 
blessed to the conversion of a soul, His departure 
was that of a hero, and he was mourned by hun- 
dreds. Men of the world felt that they had 
sustained a loss,and good men knew and felt 
the force of his piety and ministry. God’s vet- 
eran, whether almost worn out or able to do 





more or less service for Him, ought to be more 
and more loved and cared for. It is a terrible 












experience for him to feel that he has survived 
his usefulness, and that people no longer appre- 
ciate him, or have ceased to be interested in 
him. He has not long to stay on earth, and 
Christians ought to do whatever they can to 
make his declining years sweet, happy and 
serene, — Presbyterian. 








Let Him Think for Himself. 


NE thing that has hindered the growth of 
Christ’s kingdom is the “I’m right and 
you’re wrong ”’ spirit. That was sound doctrine 
which was uttered by Oliver Cromwell when he 
cried out to the Westminster Assembly of 
divines engaged in framing the celebrated ‘con- 
feasion, “Brethren, I beseech you, in the 
bowels of the Lord, believe it possible that you 
may make a mistake.” And very wisely did 
John Weasley write, ‘‘Condemn no man for not 
thinking as you think. Let every one enjoy the 
full and free liberty of thinking for himself. 
Let every man use his own judgment, since 
every man must give an account of himself to 
God. Abhor every approach, in any kind or de- 
gree, to the spirit of persecution. If you cannot 
reason or persuade men into the truth, never at- 
tempt to force a man into it. If love will not 
compel him to come, leave him to God, the judge 
of all.”” — Morning Star. 








It the following statement, which appears in 
areliable exchange, is correct, it is a question- 
able compliment to the good sense and intuitive 
perceptions of the Negro:— 

“The only negro dally in the country 
ee claimed), the Atlanta 

or Bryan, and the 
are now telling the colored folks of the brother- 
ly love which has always prevailed there be- 
tween the two races,” 








A foreign exchange is responsible for the 
statement that “one of the most remarkable 
trtumphs of archwological revearch has just been 
attained at Athens. A long-vanished bronze 
inscription, which was placed upon the Par- 
thenon in the reign of Nero, has been deciphered 
by a careful study of the holes into which the 
pails which fastened the letters to the stonework 
were inserted.” 








Are You Nervous ? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
M. O. Grorrner, Holyoke, Masa. “TI am 


Dr. cage: 
resoribing it in nervous diseases, with the best result, 
tt makes a delicious drink.” 








Church Register. 


HERALD OALENDAR. 
Northern New England Chautauqua 
Assembly at Fryeburg, 
Holiness Camp-meeting at West Dudley, 


July %-Aug. 16 








Leader, Rev. L. B. Greenwood, July S1-Aug. 9 
Asbury Grove Oamp-meeting, July M-Aug,. 11 
Yarmouth Vamp-Ground : 

Grand Army Day, Tuesday, July % 

Temperance Day, Wednesday, July vw 

Sunday-school Day, Thursday, July 90 

Missionary Day, Sunday, Aug.? 

Yarmouth COamp-meeting, Aug. 3-10 
Hedding, N. H.: 

Chautauqua Summer Bchool, July 27-Aug. 16 

Theological Institute, Aug. 3-7 

Chautauqua Assembly, Aug. 6-16 

Holiness Association, Aug. 17-23 

Oamp-meeting Association, Aug. 94-29 
Ocean Grove Summer School, Ang. 614 
Rich d Camp- ting, Rev. I. T. Johnson 

in charge, Aug. 7-17 
Strong Camp-meeting, Aug. 10-15 
Morrisville Camp-meeting, Aug. 10-17 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 15-4 
Camp-meeting at Martha's Vineyard (Cottage 

City), Dr. L. B. Bates, Leader, Aug. 16-%4 
Weirs Tomp Camp- ti Aug. 14-16 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-22 
Aroostook Camp-meeting at Littleton, Aug, 17-22 
Rockland District Camp-meeting and League 

Oonvention at Nobleboro, Aug, 17-28 
Laure! Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-%4 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting, Aug. 17-24 
Willimantic Bible Conference at Wi!limantioc 

Oamp-ground, Aug. 18-20 
Olaremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 16-% 
Sheldon Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 4-29 
Sterling Uamp-meeting, Aug. 4-29 
Northport Oamp-meeting, Aug. 4 29 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. %4-31 
Piscataquis Valley Oamp-meeting at Fox- 

croft, Me., Aug. %4-31 
Bucksport Dis. (Eastern Div.) Bp. League 

Oonvention at B. Machias Camp-ground, Aug. 28, 29 
Bast Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. Si-Bept. 4 
Groveton Camp-meeting, Aug. 31-Bept. 4 


Kast Livermore Camp-meeting, Sept. 7 
First Gen. Dis, Bp. League Convention at 
Providence, RB. I. 


Marriages. 


LORING — SCHOFIBLD — In Somerville, Mass., by Rev. 
Garre in, Jo . ng of Worcester, and 
Elizabeth B. Schofield, of Somerville. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 1 








NOTICE. — The annual meeting of the Empire Grove 
Camp-meeting Association, for the election of officers, 
will be held Saturday, Aug. 15, at1 o'clock p. m., in the 
boarding house on the camp-ground at Bast Poland. 

J. ©, Davis, Beo, 


Money Letters from July 20 to 27. 


© P Allen, Mrs A W Bigelow, L Blanchard, Wm Barton, 
A M Bullock. J W Cornell, Mrs A Chase, Misa Lacy 
Ourtis. Mrs B M Dunham, W B Diefendorf. M B Fisk, 
A Field. J A Howes, J A Hunt, W W Holyoke. J B Ingalls. 
HM Johnson. FP Kellom. 0 H Ladd. Carrie E Merritt, 
W F Mooers, J P Marquand, W W Merrill, Mre D Morse. 
Blisha Pierce, L L Pollard, T W Pickett, H H Paine, 
JG Pingree. J W Ross, Ohas Rogers, W H Starr, W F 
Stewart, Mre BF Sprague. R BE Thompson, © F Trussell, 
Henry Tower, WH Vance, Miss B Wilcox, J A Willard. 











Throat Comfort. 


Best at night; freedom from . 
sensations be secured by actual dose. i . 
professional men, find it Be —— 
ant to the taste. ‘Bold everyehere. etna 








Partisan Politics in the Pulpit. 


ARTY politics — who are they that preach 

it from the sacred desk? Not those of 

the most extensive observation as men, the 
deepest research and most thorough investiga- 
tion as religious teachers, or the most spiritual- 
ly-minded as Christians ministers. These preach 
Scriptural politics, but not partyism. They be- 
eve that the prevalence of their political prin- 
ciples will secure “the greatest good of the 
greatest number,” especially if they belong to 
the party of “great moral ideas,” and reserye 
the right to advocate those principles at all 
proper times; but they are cognizant of the fact 
that when one attempts to strengthen a party 
by denouncing others, he has left the realm of 
morals, and turned the pulpit (if he be in it) 
into a rostrum for the demagogue’s harangue. 
And this sort we hear through the week, inso- 
much that we become weary and long for “the 
day of sacred rest.” We go to the sanctuary, 
sometimes, “ burdened and sick and faint,” need - 
ing spiritual refreshment, and instead of get- 


ting bread are grieved that stones are thiown 
at us or at others over our heads. Under the 
circumstances, we are nauseated rather than sa- 
tiated, even if we hold the same views ex 
by the speaker, Moreover, seven-eighths of 
the audience are not voters, and will never be, 
and their suuls loathe such food. And wherein 


does such hing help a soul | 
way of lite? — = aqutnag the 
L. H, B. 


AND NOW ANOTHER at 


WE HAVE . 


OF THOSE SPLENDID LITTLE B0NG- 
BOOKS, WHIOH EVERY ONE LIKED: 


SONGS OF THR SOUL 


Me No.2. — 
By JAMES M. BLACK, 











The phenomenal popularity of Songs of the Soul 
has confirmed our belief that people want a book not 
too large; a book made up from cover to cover of selec. 
tions which will sing; a book so cheap that when they 
have sung It through, and worn it out, they oan afford to 
lay it aside and getanother. We have, therefore, just 
issued SONGS OF THE SOUL, No.2. It contains 
just one hundred selections. Nota bit of padding. 


Every page will sing. You only pay for what you 
can use, and get It cheap, too. 


BOARDS — Oloth Backs 

Single copy, postpaid, 16 cents. 

Per hundred, express not prepaid, $18. 
PAPER 

Single copy, postpaid, 10 cents. 

Per hundred, express not prepaid, $8. 


CURTS & JENNINGS, Publishers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For sale by OHAS. R. MAGER., 





(Study this out. It will not appear again.) 


$25.2 | GIVEN 
GOLD | AWAY 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the 
letters in CONTESTANTS? You are smart enough to 
make fifteen or more words, we fee! sure, and if you do, 
you will ve a good reward, Do not use any letter 
more times than it appears in the word. Here is an ex- 
ample of the way to work it out: Von, cost, coat, coats, 
on, test, testa, to, eat, etc, The ublishers of Woman's 
Wortp sawp Junwass MiLtur Mowry will pay $10 in 
gels to person able to make the ‘est list o 

m the letters in the word OONTHSTANTS ; $6 for 
the second ; $5 for the third; $3 for the fourth, 
and $1 to the fifth,and a lady's handsome American 
movement watch foreach of the seven next t 
lists. The above rewards are given wi t 
consideration for the purpose of attracting attention 
to our band and val jadies’ magazine, twenty - 
four pages, ninety-six long columns, finely illustrated, 
and all original matter, long and short stories by the 

t authors; price, $l per year, It ls necessary fer you 
to send 12 two-cent stamps for a three months’ trial 
subscription with your list of words, and every person 
sending the 4 cents and a list of fifteen words or more is 
r ny an extra present by retarn mall (in addition 

boo! . Beside 








the ine), of & large page 
Bonnie er Bush,” 4 lan Maclaren, one of the most 
fascinating of the age. Satisfaction 

every case ‘our money refanded. Lists should be 
sent at once, not later than August 3 (time ex- 


, positively closes August 90), 80 that the names 








A POSITION WANTED. — A young woman of refined 

aod lient femily, who speaks French, Ger- 

man and English with equal fivency, seeks a position as 

a governess or as a teacher of young children. Address 

Miss 0. B. R. in care of President Warren, Boston Uni- 
versity. 


WARNING. — Let all ministers be on their guard 
against a pious fraud who is on the road representing 
himself as an escaped monk of the Jesult order. He gives 
his name as John Gailison, is sbout 5}; feet tall, smooth, 
red face deeply scarred. He is a smooth-tongued vil- 
lain and ought to be behind prison walls. 

Moosup, Oonn., July 24. PREDERICK O. BAKER. 











t the 
may be published in the Bep- 
tember issue. Our publication vas been established 
nine years. We refer you to any mercantile gene? fer 
our sanding. Write now. Address J. H. PLUMMER, 
Publisher, 96 Temple Court Building, New York City. 


[Individual — 
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“tere and ifnstrativen tracts ‘Draws, fe tng 3 

his son, Brnest nB., Gordon. We New. York, Fleming 

Dr. Gordon, so long the devoted and beloved 
pastor of Clarendon St. Church, this city, was 
an intense Baptist, loyal to the ideas and usages 
of his denomination, and a catholic Christian 
in sympathy with the company of men who in 
all ages have risen above creed and sect to the 
higher fellowship found in the experiences, 
ideas and activities of Christ’s kingdom. This 
delightful memoir, written by his son, takes 
account of Dr. Gordon in both these aspects. 
The author tells of his godly ancestry, his train- 
ing in his New Hampshire home in the Baptist 
faith, his early struggles for education, and his 
devotion to and work in the ministry. His de- 
scriptions are clear and graphic. To readers 
outside the Baptist Church the account of Dr. 
Gordon in ti sbove wider relations will be of 
great interest. He was a saint of the general 
church, interested in whatever was good inany 
sect or faith. His communion was with the 
great and good of all ages and faiths. His Bap- 
tist training never shut him away from those 
larger views and higher inspirations. He found 
nourishment in Tauler, Molinos, Thomas a 
Kempis; in Jeremy 'faylor’s “ Holy Living and 
Dying,” in Fénélon and Richard Baxter, and in 
the most spiritual writings of his own time. 
While Dr. Gordon never ceased to be a faithful 
pastor in his Boston charge, he was devoted to 
certain specialties, such as missions, preaching 
to the poor, reform of society, healing by faith, 
and the coming of the kingdom, Beneath all 
these was his view of the work of the Spirit. 
He spoke and wrote books on it, and did much 
to revive an interest in this great theme. Him- 
self imbued with the Spirit, he was remarkably 
qualified to write such a book as “The Ministry 
ot the Spirit.” It was an utterance from the new 
inner lite which made him one of the saintliest 
ot men, Above most men he bore acquaint- 
ance; you could touch him,and find him all 
that appearances indicated, The spirit of the 
Master animated his conduct and inspired his 
life. “Strength and sweetness,” as one said, 
were blended in his make-up. When he de- 
parted, the men of the city of all faiths were 
moved as at the fall of a prince and a great man 
who had lived and battled nobly. This biog- 
raphy, affording a glowing picture of the sub- 
ject, will prove an inspiration to many a young 
minister and devout layman. It is one of the 
good books of the hour. 


Tin ara Rta Se 


cinnatt ‘Jennings. New 
Mains. ‘price, 8 


China is me at the antipodes, not only 
geographically, but also morally and spiritually. 
Until the present century thejempire was out- 
side the range of Obristian teachings and infiu- 
ences. The East was a strange world, unlike 
anything we had known in the Christendom of 
the West. China shows the altitude to which 
Oriental heathenism has been able to attain. 
Her religion is nothing more than a scheme of 
non-Christian morals. Into this great nation 
the Gospel came; and in the book before us we 
have the life of a well-born Chinaman in his 
struggles to rise from the teachings of Con- 
fucius to those of Jesus Christ, You see his 
environment, his difficulties, his attainment of 
the new life in Christ, and his long service as an 
evangelist among his own people. It is a record 
of Methodism under new conditions, and shows 
that the teachings of Wesley are as well adapt- 
ed to the East as tothe West. In Ohina, as in 
England and America, the people live heroically 
and die well. 

TH ee bah pha ore Brneat ie Busestl7 3 

Astor Place. Price, $1. 

Doubts and intellectual: difficulties are inci- 
dents of our earthly course. What to do with 
them, is not always easily determined. Any 
patent method is always to be suspected, as 
showing misacquaintance with our human 
nature. In the face of this our author is “‘ con- 
vinoed that it is the honest course, the proper, 
safe, patriotic, humane course, from the stand- 
point of the broadest and highest public good, 
for men who have become convinced of the un- 
truth and evil effects of any religious, political 
or social tenet, to come out and say what they 
think.” The story is built on the foregoing 
theory of the author. Paul Granger runs the 
gauntlet of the usual doubts and speculations as 
to creed-making and unmaking, to find that the 
deed is the true test of the creed. 

AOS Ee. Ta — 

This book contains twenty-one chapters, 
which may be regarded as aseries of spirited 
and entertaining sketches, adapted to the tastes 
and needs of the young. The suggestions and 
counsels given in attractive forms will be sure 
to be read, and will be as the nail driven ina 
sure place. The book is a lesson of life, suitable 
to place in the Sunday-school and home library, 


—55* ay Samael oe Boblaaalin. "Now Yor York! Reformed 


The an —R the “‘ Fatherhood of 
God ” and the supreme divinity of Jesus Christ. 
The child of God has come into a new spiritual 
life and henceforth in communion with 
the Saviour, died and rose again and is 
alive forevermore. We have an ascended 
Christ, but also a Christ ever present in the soul 
of the believer. This is no other than the doc- 
rine of the; Spirit, on which so mach emphasis 





has been placed of late. The book has a prefa- 
tory note by Dr. John Hall. 


a ce a 


Price, $1.75. 

Nature is everywhere beautiful when we are 
able to view it trom the right standpoint. The 
leaf is commonplace, and yet one of the master- 
pieces of creation. There are myriads of leaves, 
but no two are precisely alike. The suthor 
makes a successful attempt to show us the leaves 
of the forest in these illustrations and descrip- 
tions. The book is unique, artistic and instruct- 
ive. Noone who reads it will ever again look 
on a leaf withthe same indifference as before. 
Every page is replete with interest and informa- 
tion.” 

y F. Marion Orawford. Illustrated by 


0. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
or A Retatire.” ts. . 


This is another of the littie volumes on “Sum- 
mer Resorts.” The sketches are true to nature, 
and some of them a little too realistic to please 
the gay dwellers by the sea. The author con- 
trives to give the main features of the life of the 
place in the drive on the Corniche Road, the 
yachting party, the mountain climb, the buck- 
board party, and the cottage life. Orawford has 
an appreciation of many forms of society, and 
has a happy faculty in describing them. 
ba. > Secret of Guidance, By F. B, Meyer. Obicago: 

portage Association, 260 La Salle Avenue. 

8 small volume contains a series of nine 
practical and experimental papers, of which the 
first gives title to the volume. The author 
probes the human heart, discovering false expe- 
riences and commending the true. He touches 
on the feelings, the purpose, our sorrows and 
burdens, the secret of Christ’s presence, and 
‘“‘ the fullness of the Spirit.” The chapters are 
all helpful to one endeavoring to live the true 
CUbristian life. 

In —— — or, The Blessing of Trials. ys. Olay 


Trum —— Philadelphia: John’ . Wattles & Price, 
76 ceuta. 


Whatever Dr. Trumbull writes is worth read- 
ing. In this little volume he has a fruitful and 
practical theme, and treats it in a variety of as- 
pects. The mission of sorrow as a test and prep- 
aration for spiritual good is opened in a lumi- 
nous and helpful way. Waiting, the right bear- 
ing of sorrow, comfort in sorrow, and the ex- 
préssion of sympathy, are among the suggestive 
titles to chapters. This is one of the best 
books of consolation. 

Seven Times Around Je foo * A Series of Tem 


ance vival Disco Albert Banks, 
D.D, New York ;: Funk x a ‘Wagnalle, Price, 76 cents, 


These are ringing blasts from the trumpet of 
Dr. Banks. The volume contains seven dis- 
courses on “ The Pledge,” “The Black Sheep,” 
“Woman’s Work in Temperance,” ‘“ The 
Church and the Saloon,” “The Social Wine- 
Glass,” and “The Present Outlook.” On each 
of these subjects the author speaks words at 
once practical, earnest and powerful. It is an 
admirable volume. 

k and ite Theme, By Rev. L. L. Pickett, 


The 
With an Introduction by Bishop Joseph 8. Key. 
Oolumbia, 8, O.: L. L. Pickett. Price, $1. 


The Book is the Bible, and its theme is holi- 
ness. The author notes the origin of the Book 
in miracle and the various phases of his theme. 
Holiness must be taken in its broad and gen- 
eral sense as including the beginnings and the 
progress of grace until perfection be gained. 
This, no one can doubt, is the theme of the 
book, and the result of the means and agencies 
of redemption. Tne author gives the different 
theories of sanctification. The work is begun 
in conversion and completed in the second 
blessing. Holiness comes to us through conse- 
oration and faith. Holiness renders the believ- 
er complete, helping to break with evil prac- 
tices and to engage in all sorts of well-doing. 
The author holds clear and definite views, and 
puts his points forcibly. 


ey ay Tivin Age. Sixth Series. Vol. X. Num- 
April, May and Lew 4 Bound Volume, Boston: 


Litte iv’ mpany. Pri 

Tittell’s ia the favorite eclectic. Its weekly 
numbers are convenient for constant reading, and 
when bound into the four volumes for the year 
are valuable for the library. The present vol- 
ume contains articles-on all the important sub- 
jects of the day, In literature, science, states- 
manship and business. It is full on the move- 
ments in Burope and the relations of Europe to 
other parts of the world. The Living Age was 
never fresher or more current than today. 


Aldqn’s Livi Tjvias aon Oyclopedia. New York: J. B 


“ Living * ” isaunique and handy vol- 
ume. It isanextension of the great cyclope- 
dia, bringing it down to date. Among the 
titles are Cuba, Currency, Africa, East Africa, 
National Debts, Egypt, Electricity, Greece, 
Gold, Germany, etc. It isa book of current in- 
formation, and, as such, of value to all readers. 
It answers most of the questions that come up 
in one’s daily reading in the newspapers and 
magazines. 


Bit Scottish Character 8: 
Sy David Lyall Nee Tork, Pietiee eee eee 
pany. Price, 7 cents 


The author of this attractive little volume be- 
longs to the group of new Scotch writers in 
which are found Barrie, Crockett and Ian Mac- 
laren, who are devoted to the {liustration of the 
life of the common people. They are able not 
only to give truth, but attractiveness as well, to 
their pictures. Lyall is a genre painter. He 
touches the common Scotchman to life, and in- 
vests that life with an interest to the reader. 
Instead of taking a single character, he paints 
the individuals in several groups. Each face is 
clear and distinct. It is the charm of sim- 
plicity which onlyjgenius can give. 





5 — — ye 

Civctetiyebeuttaed is, brief and incisive. 
The author shows that Christ is divine, and 
through His divinity He designs to elevate 
disciple to a saintly life. He discusses 
Lord’s plan, active and passive traite, and t 
testimony borne to Him by the different 
tions into which He came. The significance 
His death and resurrection is discussed. 


2 
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Magazines. 


—— The Methodist Review tor July-August 
contains ten valuable papers. Bishop Merrill 
leads in one of his clear and forcible articles on 
“The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit.” It is ex- 
pository and conservative. Rev. B. F. Kidder 
discusses the history and probabilities of 
“ Obristianity and Mohammedanism in Arabia, 
Egypt, and Northern Africa.” ‘ The Relations 
of Knowledge and feeling in Spirituality,” is a 
handsome discussion on an important feature of 
the experimental life, by Dr. F. W. Crowder. 
Dr. H, M. Du Bose bas an able paper on “ Bishop 
Haygood as a Philosopher and Reformer.” Dr. 
A. H. Tuttle makes an interesting study of 
“ Abraham Coles, the Physician-Poet.” Rev. 
BE. T. Curnick gives a brief historical and crit- 
ical view of ‘‘ New England Liberal Theology.” 
He makes a clear and neat presentation of his 
theme. “ Did Paul Preach on Mars Hill?” and 
“ Paul and Angnias before the Sanhedrin,” are 
excellent bits of Biblical study. ‘ Revised Ar- 
yanism in connection with the Modern Theistic 
Movement in India,” by Rev. J. W. Brooks, isa 
study of Western influence in this Oriental 
movement. The editorial departments are 
packed with suggestive thought and discus- 
sion. (Eaton & Mains: New York.) 


—— The Contemporary Review for July con- 
tains fourteen articles on current topics which 
are ably treated. “‘ The Fature of Home Rule ” 
leads, and is a discussion of Mr. Bright’s pro- 
poual to have the committee on Irish legislation 
meet in Dublin for the preparation of bills. The 
writer shows the reason for this and the diffi- 
culties in the way of its realization. D. O. 
Boulger makes a study of “ Li Hung Chanz,”’ 
the great Chinese Minister, who is regarded as 
the greatest man in all the Hast. He has a diffi- 
cult problem to solve in securing the admiais- 
trative and military reforms of the empire nec- 
essary to meet the new conditions in the Hast. 
A. EB. Pease has an able article on “ Africa North 
of the Equator.” H.R. Haweis gives the sub- 
stance of a “ Talk with a Persian Statesman.” 
Emma Marie Coillard treats “‘ Transcendental- 
ism and Materialism.’’ H. B. Simpson considers 
‘ Orime and Punishment.” Dr. Lennox Browne 
has an important contribution on “‘ The Anti- 
toxin Treatment of Diphtheria.” He holds that 
antitoxin has inherently dangerous properties, 
and that in some ascertained instances death 
has resulted from its use. (Leonard Scott Pub- 
llcation Company: 231 Broadway, New York.) 


—— The articles in the New-Ohurch Review 
are usually well considered and well written. 
Rev. James Reed leads, in the July number, in 
an article on ‘“‘ Good Government.” Rev. John 
Worcester follows with one on “ Obedience in 
the Individual and in the Race.” In a perfect 
state of society the two elements would be held 
in equilibrium; but in an imperfect world the 
one or the other predominates. In the Roman 
world the State or organized mass held prece- 
dence and gave shape to the individual. The 
Koman Church follows the national trend, while 
Protestantism gives more prominence to the 
individual. “ Patience in Social Reform,” 
“ Preaching in the New Church,” “ Sweden- 
borg and the Occult,” and “ Buddhism,” are 
the titles to other articles. Ednah O. Silver 
tells of the valuable services of “ The Jews,’’ 
and John Whitehead discusses “ Radiant En- 
ergy Viewed from the Doctrine of Discrete De- 
grees.” (New Church Union: 16 Arlington 
Street, Boston.) 
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— The Biblical World opens with an abic 
article on George Adam Smith, Professor of 
Hebrew at Glasgow, by Dr. Alexander Balmain 
Bruce. The Professor’s expressive portrait 
forms the frontispiece. The number contains 
several other valuable articles. “ Notes on 

” “The Parable of the Field,” 
“ Excavations in Babylonia and Assyria,” and 
“ The Character of Jesus a Basis of Confidence 
in the Gospel Record,” are among the titles, 
Dr. Duncan hes an instructive sketch of Dr, 
William Henry Greene, of Princeton, and Dr, 
Harper has another paper of “ Outline Topics in 
the History of Old Testament Prophecy.” There 
have been few better numbers of the World, 
(University Press: Chicago.) 


—— The American Journal of Sociology tor 
July is well up to standard. The topics are 
current and the treatment thorough. Frederick 
Passy leads in a valuable paper on the “ Peace 
Movement in Europe.” The movement began 
in the early part of the century; few voices 
were heard at first; but now societies, books, 
speeches, are multiplied. Europe begins to feel 
that it would be better to arbitrate; and, in 
fact, many difficulties which would once have 
led to war are submitted to arbitration. A. w. 
Tourgee contributes an article on population, 





| showing “ ‘The Reversal of Malthus.” Popula- 


tion has increassd enormously, but the food 
products have kept in advance of it. Jesse Macy 
tells of “ The Swiss and their Politics.” I. W. 
Howerth shows the success of “ Profit Sharing 
at Ivorydale.”” Marion Talbot has an article on 
“ Sanitation and Sociology.” Lester F. Ward 
deals with “The Sociai Forces,” Shailer 
Mathews gives the concluding paper of the 
number, being the sixth instalment of his work 
on “Christian Sociology.” (University Press: 
Chicago.) 


—— Music for July has for a frontispiece por- 
traits of Ffrangcon Davies and Jenny Lind. 
O. H. Britton has a delightful sketch of “ John 
8. Dwight as I Knew Him.” P. O. Lutkin tells 
of “ Music in Northwestern University.” The 
editor has a sketch of Davies. Dr. Wm. Ma- 
son has “A New Chapter of Touch.” Fred- 
erick Manley estimates “ Music as a Factor in 
Education.” The number abounds in articles 
which will prove suggestive to the student in 
music. Such a one is Mason’s article on touch. 
The aim of this magazine is always to reach the 
highest ideals. (Music Magazine Publishing 
Company: Chivago, III.) 


HAY FEVER. 


A Discovery for This Malady at Last. 
Relief at Your Own Home. 


No one but the sufferer from hay fever knows 
the agony that attends this torturing malady. A 
continual round of sneezing, eyer that are weak, 
—— inflamed, a nose that runs without 

im, and grows more sore every hour, ina- 
bility to breathe, nights that become hours of 
torture, da; ye that are long dfawn out and full of 
saffering — ied all this continues until the suf- 
ferer is obliged to pack up and go to some local- 
ity where this disease does not thrive. Former- 
ly it was considered that the only way hay fever 
could be relieved was bys change of climate, 
the mountains of New pshire being noted 
as one of * best Bg ne in the world for this 

ane. = ow it is — by physicians and 
pat. alike that sufferers from this trouble 
$e be zetioved at home by the use of X- 2* 
—— is an entirely new discov 
its merits for the relief of hay fever 
— 4 becoming known within the last year or 


< Zalia is made from the sap of a certain tree, 
combined with other vegetable ingredients 
found in New Hampshire, and contains the nec- 
essary medicinal pro jes that have made New 
Hampshire air famous for * — qualities 
it contains for the cure of t disease. Many 
sufferers who were skeptical —* tried X-Zalia, 
and, to their surprise, found relief. A 
pee who may be referred to are Mr. W. 
n, manager Consolidated pe ag em Oom- 
peny ’ Fiake — ———— State St., Bosto 
B. Armstro the firm of Clark, "ward 
Co. — Building, Boston; 
Mr. OC. H. Stevens, Phillips Building, Boston; 
. Wi Frost, 8 Co: 8t., Boston; Mrs. 
Wm. F. Richardson, 12 Elm 8t., South —* 
ingbam, Mavs.; U. 8. Senator J. H. Gallinger, 
New Hampshire. 
It is expensive to take a long 5 to the 
mountains for relief. It does not 











for it or not. Ask your druggist for X-Zalis. 

If he does not keep it, send $1 to The X-Zalia 

a a, No. 3 Beacon 8t., ton, Mass., and 
one of their largest bottles, ex 

press aid, an paywaere on line of railroad in the 
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. Treadw “se 
2, 1855, and entered into the work sharing with 
ter faithful husband the totis of the itinerancy 
until his death in 1876. A few monthe after her 
husband’s death ber home was invaded 
by the fell — and this time the fourth 
and sole remaining child of this union —a 
daughter — joined ber sainted father, and Mrs. 
Treadwell was left alone, All her home treas- 
ures had been transferred to the house not made 
with bands. 

For the last nine years of her mother’s life 
Mrs. Treadwell was most assiduous in her care 
for the aged saint, whose valuable years were 
doubtless prolonged by her unremitting and 
constant ministrations; and she was thus en- 
abled to give the world, ‘in the continued lite of 
that saintly mother, a liv example of the 
“ beauty 0 holiness.” While caring for her 
mother she devoted her spare time to —* 
taking the Chautauqua course of reading, 
added to her diploma, year efter year, sea ae 
seal, so that it could be properly y said of her that 
she gave heed — na injunction: “ Give 
attention to read! 

From thetime Mrs. Treadwell gave her heart to 
God and her name to the church, she gave “ all 
diligence to make her calling and election sure.” 
She was a consistent, devoted, active, useful 
member — —* church, though for a few years 

t her health has been such as to material! 
Tate rfere with nhis activity. She was of an af- 
fectionate disposition, was cheerful, ho rs 
and happy. As a daughter,a wite, @ sis 
mother, a friend, she was true, affectio onate, ex 
emplary, and tenderly loved. "being the eldest 
daughter of a large family, and the oldest, save 
one, of the family, she was looked up to by the 
younger members as a —_ and in later 
years as one taking the place of mother. And 
now that she is no more with them, her memory 
is cherished as very precious by the brothers 
and sisters who still survive her. . 

Mrs. Treadwell suffered from asthma for many 
years vieus to her death, and finally passed 
away in one of those attacks which she was ac- 
customed to call “ a severe cold.” But alas! it 
was nature yielding tothe last summons. She 
was not probably aware, herself, of the severity 
of the attack and of its probable fatal termina- 

tion until consciousness ceased to nize hu- 
man voices and she awoke to receive a venly 

reeting from father, mother, husband, chil- 
ren, brothers, sister, and the ‘saved of all the 

ages. It wad, nodoubt, a joyous surprise. Home 
at last, and saved throug the blood of the 
Lamb! 

I had known Mrs. Treadwell for fifty-three 
ears — from the time her father was stationed 
n Orrington, Maine, in 1853, to the time of her 

death. - more recent years I often visited her 
her at Somerville,and always found 

rs. Treadwell, with a daughter’a loving tender- 
ness, bending over the suintly form with almost 
angelic watchfuiness, until the aged pligrim was 
taken by angels to Abraham’s bosom, where 
— bee Jemees her, to gO no more out for- 
ever. Peace to their memory! 

She leaves three brothers and two sisters to 
mourn their loss. W. McDONALD, 





Gray.— Hudson P. Gray, and his brother, 
Gray, both recently passed from their 
earthly homens in Mattawamkeag, Me., to their 
heavenly home 
Never has the =. found two men more 
willing to die or better bey were 
men im 9 g taith.” —_ omes yt oe far 
t, but for t months ore sep- 
ouned them could not see each other. They are 
together in heaven now. Med —— feels the 
loss; two good men have fall 
Hudson P. leaves a wife ena ¢ one little daugh- 
ter, and George leaves a wife, two sons and 
three daughters. These excellent families are 
sustained by heavenly grace. 
W. T. JoHNSON, 





Blanchard, — Mrs. Mary Blanchard was born 
iely 28, 1806, and died, July 4, 1896, in Milltown, 


*3. Blanchard was born in 28* dl ye | 
the —— * — ea er Her 
her, James and Lamb, “es to 

Calais in 1814. In 1827 she , Ahn married to Silas 
Blanchard ‘and became the mother of nine chil- 
dren, only two of whom are living — Charles R., 
4 this TN, ity, and Mrs. Robert Gray, of Orange, 


Mrs Blanchard was one of Maine’s heroic and 
noble women, of strong character, a true Chris- 
tian, a fervent Methodist, and loyal to her 
country. During the Rebellion three of her 


sons — Solomon, Albion, and George, the latter 
being a lieutenant in the 6th Maine regiment — 
ve their lives for the old flag. She was with 


— George when he d at Wasbing- 
and saw him laid to rest in a beautiful — 
with the nation’s honored heroes at Arlin 


hts. 

Asa Christian and Methodist she occupied a 
wating position. The his of Methodism in 
this is wra’ up very ly in her life 
of unremitting toil, unostentatious charity, and 

t, consistent. jety. om © was a Cc 
Member of the | church, and had an un- 
m membership and * with God for over 
y years. To have known her was to have 
better ap; Blan ite. the fascination and power of 
the Christian life. Always cheerful, charitable 
t and conscientious, she was “ faithtu 
until death.” In the community she was closely 
allied to all benevolent en always ready 
to assist the ee ee ek ores ee 
her own heart was afflicted and her 
dened, with a heroic and Christian unselfishness 
she ministered untothem. She was a “ mother 

int Israel” of a truth. 

Her last illness was brief, and her death 
Was met with a calmness of faith which the Lord 

ves to His own. Her earthly career was 
and she has the 


z her death a victory, 
mansion ” and the “ crown.’ 
C. H. MCELHINEY. 












































t 
this my yy Z1oN’s HBRALD has been a weekly 


visitor to his home for ener s sixty years. 

He wa buried from t per eiees eee loved so 
well, a large concourse 
ent to participate in the tant ad rites. =. Pee 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints.” U. 

Duckworth. — William Duckworth was born 

in Blackburn, Bog, April 1812, and =~ in 
Penacook, N. H., June 23, , aged 84 years 
and 2 months. 

He was converted when nineteen years old. 
He came to America in early re and A... 

resided in Penacook for many 
devoted and loyal member of Vt — od > 
constant attendant upon ite services until in- 
creasing infirmities made it impossible is 
clear testimonies and earnest exhortations to 
= oung will long be remembered. — * 

service was the class-meeting. It w 

effort for him to be t, and he telt ot te he 
was almost home. His farewell was very affect- 
ing, yet given in full assurance of the blessed 


is final sickness continued three months 
and fora large portion of the time he suffered 
intensely. Yet through it all his faith did not 
falter, and his h was unclouded. He is sur- 
vived’ by his faithful compauion, who has de- 
votedly and er oy | tor him in his 
mature and later |i 8. QuIMBY. 


Mitchell.— Huldah Nickerson Mitchell, wife 
of Rev. B. M. Mitchell, was born in Swanville, 
4*8 July 24, 1816, and diea in Calais, Me., June 

1896, aged 79 79 years, 7 months, and nh 

whe wen maniea i Nov. 24, 1834. She and her 
husband were converted in September, 1838, and 
joined the M. HB. Church the same year, and 
she maintained an unsullied character unt{i the 
day of her death. In 1842 Mr. Mitchel! joined 
the Maine Conference, and when the Conference 
was divided his lot was cast within the bounds 
of the East Maine, For forty-three years she 
itinerated with him,and was always the sun- 
shine of his home and the inspiration of his 
life, She made friends on every ao Ni and 
when she died she left no enemies behind. She 
was exceedingly hospitable, alwa aye arecking her 
guests with a — and ministering to them 


with yy ty - 

She nm in failing health for ten years. 
Eight years ste she suffered a paralytic shock, 
from which never recovered, For the last 

six yearsshe has been nearly ————— 
not a great sufferer. She has been durin 

this weary * the very embodiment o Pa 
tience and beautiful resignation. Not a mur- 





mur has escaped her lips,and not a frown has 
darkened her brow. Her life was beautiful, her 
death ul,and ty memory ie b "Her 


daughter, Mrs, ood, ministered to her the 
last two’ years of her life with a cheerfulness 
= fence such as would be expected of the 

ughter of such parents. The other comets 
and” their boghende did what they 


make her last d happy. 
Besides an egel | husband, with whom + had 
lived more than sixty-one years, she leaves 
four daughters and hosts of friends. ‘“ Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord.” 
A. 8, Lapp, 





Lowe, — Margaret Lowe, widow of Alcutt 
lowe, tote of of Lyman, Me., died at Sanford, Me., 
= 

Mrs. eave maiden name was Ry and 
her native place was Scarboro. 
several years in Portland and Biddeford. ‘On 
June 2, 1852, she was married to Mr. Lowe, and 


removed to Lyman. Nome fred an ago she joined 
the M. E. — in — and often walked 
three miles to attend the serv- 


ices. Her life * oven one; as many as six 
3 and feeble persons were cared for by her. 
came to Sanford and joined the church by 
jotter last last March, and resided with her son, 
Daniel, till her demise, which occurred after 
about four weeks’ il 
After a short —— at the house, the remains 
were carried to Lyman and laid away with suit- 
able services in the family burying- — and 
on the following Sunday a memorial service was 
held in the church in the evening, where the 
class-leaders testified to the worth of Mrs. Lowe 
asareguiar attendant. Music was furnished 
by the * and a sermon preached by the 
tor from Hoclesiastes 2: 22." The family bave 
Phe sympathy of many friends in their bereave- 
ment. T. W. 


parte. Mary Elizabeth Kelly, wife of 
George W. Ferris, was born i 14, 18651, in 
Geneva, N. Y., and died May 26, 1896, at her 
_ in a Manchester, Conn 
the daughter ‘ot John Kelly and 
Lydie So Smith who in irlhood removed from 
ot New York to 


> oe this sbe met with George w. 
Ferr , whom 6 
married life proved to be of unusual bappiness. 
a beautifully unselfish 
—— sacrifice which would add to the 
nn lig her friends she bot regard too 
great. She was continually thinking of the 
leasure of others and seeking it than 
own. Her a atty —* = — 
place for young ple, for whom s a gen- 
uine 6 met ey eA len. She was the mother 
of three children — Mae, George and Baisie — 
who are living and —* ever a the infia- 
= of — devoted Christian m 
childhood Mrs. Perris b had stron +4 
li hy eelings. She was “trying to 
2 jan ” trom her earliest recollection. She 
united with the Baptist Church in Fenton when 
—* her tow pens year. After removing wae 
usband, soon after her marriage, 
——— she united, with him, with the 
Methodist arch, in which church 
she remained until her death a devoted member, 
and in which she has had the pleasure of seeing 
her three children members. 
Her last sickness was less than two weeks in 


Spit om wie he ha 4 bon in 238 
—25* Ad in —— she bespoke 
interest help fully 
d and ch i ren she en. toma oe 


Par seventy-two, a sister and a brother — Rev. 


sai * in Fenton, also one sister in 
JuLian 8. WADSWORTH, 


Educational. 


TAUNTON BUSINESS COLLECE 
— AND — 
School of Shorthand. 
we begins Sept.1. Number of Students 


Send for Iltustrated Catalogue. 


GEO. W. LIVSEY, axe rietor. 
» Mase. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 


ear bearers of University degrees from 
elaghty-ane” American and tad Uutvoceities, col- 
















leges have pur: ued profession 
aland othor vanced studies in Boston University. It 
1270 ma — came ~ tna twenty — and 
from thir fons A American States and Territo 

To students of literature, philosophy, oo w, 
m 


medicine, theo! Boston offers ney 
found in’ no other sity. th he University 1 as 


= — Free Scholarships Address the 
] istrar, 12 morsel St. Boston, 


Drew Theological Aeminasy. 
Within one Hour of Jew York. 


PP a and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on Bpe- 
Ae —— term. lar or given to 











— Fall ™ ine third Thuraday in 
September, or informagic pg the President. 
“edison, N.J, 





East Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Fall Term enrens August 24. 


2*3 nor, 82 Academic, —S 
with Orst-olass instruction. ——— —— —— 
of access by boat or by rail. for Oate- 


logue. 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(Incorporated 


EVERETT O. FISK & COo., 
en 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Masa. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New york N. ¥. 
— 12th 8t., Washington,’ D. 0. 
355 Wabash Avenue, ohh * B 


ey. dS hy anes 
Minneapolis, M 


ding, 
107 Koh at & * Building, shy Oity, Mo. 
== ton Denver, , Colm, 
626 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal, 

Bend to any of the above agencies for 100-page no. 
Manual, free. Oorrespondence with exaployene — 
ed. Registration forms sent to teachers on application. 

Large numbers of schoo! officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than ninety 
Public School superintendents of New 
applied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 


$6,000,000.00. 


er cent, of the 
ngland, have 
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Yes: For both young men and women. 
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Mathodist Book Concern 


Eaton & Mains, Agents. 


Now Ready. 


Methodist Hymnal 


with Tunes. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


In accordance with the instructions of the Gener- 
al Conference, we shall issue a Popular Badl- 
tion of the Hymnal with tunes. It will be an- 
abridged and printed on fine calendered paper, 
bound ip boards with cloth back and sold in 
lots of 96 or more copies at 30 cents each. 


We shall also reduce the price of the Chotr Edition 
tvo from 4 cents net to 70 cents net, in iote of 
25 or more copies. 


At these prices every ohuroh should use the 
Standard Hymnal. 


New Ragland Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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MassacuusetTTs, Auburndale (ten — from Boston). 
Lasell Seminary for ) Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points in ite methods ; — 

1. Ita special care of health, 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exerctse; 
abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a tine gymnasium furnished by Dr, Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no reg- 
ular or foreknown examinations, eto, 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to Ran 
nish the best of teachers, including many 
with one hundred and twenty pupila, a faculty of — 
Four years’ course; i» some things equal to collewe work ; 
én others, planned rather for home and womanly fe, Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted If eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools, 

5. Its home-like air and character, 

Training in self-government; Nmited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habite, manners, care of person, room, eto.; comforts 
not stinted, 

4. Ite handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning Zion's Huxa.p) 0. 0. 
Braepon, Principal. 
































Advanced advantages also in Olasstos, Art, Music, 
Commercial and English Studies. Fall term opens Sept. 16, 1896. For catalogue write 


Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Wilbraham, Mass. 








Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley 


SCHOOLS 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 


Tre consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 
oldest Boston Private School, with the 
Berkeley School is the union of two 
strong forces, forming an inatitution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the gider name. dan tor Coiiids and 
horough preparation for anc 
Frotecst Schools. * | —— and 
Z hool courses, In all classes Special 
Students are received. 


Opens Sept. 21. Send for 06 Catalogues. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 














New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female Coilege. 


— Bist year. — 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 8, 1896. 


* College, 4 
Wa aes, Elocution, 


French, German, —X— ~* — and 
Bea fal for situatio —* ls of the 
ut: or 6. m among 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring water. 
Excelient board. A Ohristian home ander —* 
supervision of the teachers of or faculty who 
are members of the household 


a Send for a Catalogue to the President, 
Geo. L. PLIMPTON, President. 
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SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 


B. Y. W. ©, A., Boston, Mass, 

Phe department of Domestic Bcience and Arts sims to 
give thorough and practical instruction in all that per- 
tainsto general h h The depart- 
ment of Ohristian Work aims to p prepare young women 
for any position where trained Obristian service is need- 
ed. Tuition and board two hundred dollars a year. Reg- 
ular cov'se two years, Special course one year. Teach- 
ers supplied in Cooking and Sewing; matrons and 
housekeepers. Trained workers fa@ Ohristian Assooia- 
tions; Oity Missionaries and Bible Readers. Ninth year. 
Address, for circulars, Miss L. L. 8ammMam, Principal 
(formerly Principal D. lL, Moody's Training Sehool), 
62 Berkeley 8t., Boston, Mass, 
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Review of the Week. 








Tuesday, July 21. 

— New York banks come to the aid of the 
Treasury ; $15,000,000 in gold pledged. 

— Venezuela files with the Boundary Commis- 
sion at Washington a bricf in reply to Eng- 
land’s claims. 

— Disturbances at Nikear, in the villayet of 
Sivas; 60 Mussulmans and 340 Armenian Chris- 
tlans killed. 

— Jameson and his fellow-raiders brought be- 
fore the high court of justice in England for 
trial. 


Wednesday, July 22. 

— Ten persons drowned by a cloudburst near 
Frankfort, Ky. 

— Some 6,000 glass workers leave the ranks of 
the Knights of Labor. 

— Philadelphia banks also stand ready to help 
the Treasury. 

— Death, in New York, of Joseph Wesley 
Harper, formerly senior member of the firm of 
Harper & Bros. 

—The Cunard Steamship Company orders 
three additional 5,000-ton vessels. 

— Charles Dickens, son of the novelist, dies 
in England. 

— The Kate Field memorial monument to 
John Brown unveiled at his grave at Saranac 
Lake,N.Y. 

—The American barkentine “ Herbert Fuller” 
arrives in Halifax with the bodies of the captain 
and wife and second mate murdered on board. 

— A Matabele stronghold captured and 80 of 
the natives killed. 


Thureday, July 23. 

— Boston banks also to stand by the Treasury. 

— The Populist Convention opens at St. Louis; 
Marion Butler acts as temporary chairman. 

—Mr. Rockefeller gives to the city of Cleve- 
land 276 acres of land for park purposes, valued 
at $600,000. 

— Five thousand tailors go out on strike in 
New York and vicinity. 

— Princess Maud married to Prince Charles of 
Denmark. 

—The official statement of casualties by the 
recent tidal wave in Japan is 30,190 killed; 10,- 
000 houses destroyed; 597 vessels wrecked. 

— Death, at Dubuque, of ex-Senator G. Ww 
Jones, born in 1804. 

—The Blue Hill observers send a meteoro- 
graph 5,691 feet into the air by means of a kite. 

—The Government defeated; an adverse vote 
in the House of Commons on the Irish Land 
bill, 


Friday, July 24. 

— The “ Ancients” leave England for home, 

— The New York banks deposit over $15,000,- 
000 in gold, raising the Treasury balance to 
$101,881,770. 

— The Irish Land bill gets through the com- 
mittee stage in the House of Commons, 

— M. Seraphin Hugéne Spuller, the well- 
known French statesman, dies at Dijon. 

— Bryan captures the Populist Convention at 
St. Louis; Senator Allen chosen permanent 
chairman. 


Saturday, July 25. 

— The Populists publish their platform, and 
select for their candidate for the Vice Presiden- 
cy Thomas B. Watson, of Georgia; Bryan with- 
draws his name. 

— Heavy rains in Southern Ohio; Mad River 
on a rampage. 

— The Silver Convention at St. Louls nomi- 
nates Bryan and Sewall by acclamation. 

— Many lives lost in Colorado by a cloud- 
burst. 


— The sound-money Democrats decide to 
a convention and nominate a ticket of t 
own. 


Monday, July 27. 

— Thirty to fifty persons drowned in the can- 
yon fioods in Colaredo. 

— W. J. Bryan —2— the 
their co Ag te 
his aye te his name. 

— Forty villages of Armenians near Van de- 
stroyed Yea the males killed —an om cusieneted 
slaughter of 12,000 persons. 

— The Northern Pacific 
put up at auction, bid in by by Bewiat Wer, 

eee Lear — 

— Intell: received of the sa vanes the 
— * City of Philadel- 
hia” off the Islands, with all on 
Board — thirty persons in all. 

— Cholera decreasing in Egypt. 

— killed or injured by a rail- 
way at Delhi, India. 


— The Greeks make a fresh attack on the 
Turks in Macedonia. 








WELL TAKEN. 


The point is well taken that it is the last few 
dollars upon any purchase which so often makes 





THE BRITISH WESLEYAN METHODIST 
CONFERENCE. 
By One of Ite Members. 


X the time this paper reaches America the 
black coats of British Methodism will 
have met at Liverpool and elected their Presi- 
dent. We may safely predict who the honored 
brother will be. Nomination votes will be given 
for Watkinson,and Hughes, and Macdonald, 
and lesser fry, but it seems a foregone conclu- 
sion that, as with you McKinley will be Cleve- 
land’s successor, our Marshall Randles will take 
Dr. Waller’s chair. 

The President for the past year has done noth- 
ing marvelous. To speak plainly, he is incapable 
of striking out on original lines or doing any- 
thing of special character. Dr. Waller at his 
best is only a clerk — perhaps a first-rate clerk. 
Having been raised to the platform years ago 
for assistant secretarial duty, he has ploddingly 
held to the business — pressing forward from 
desk to desk, until, reaching the President’s el- 
bow, and as a reward for diligent, faithful serv- 
ice, he was voted the highest place. Dr. Waller 
goes out of the chair as he entered it — the 
model, respectable official, 

Dr. Randles, the President-to-be, is a self- 
made man. By many he is regarded as scarcely 
the man for such an office, He lacks grip and 
tone. De. Randles is theological professor at 
Didsbury College, Manchester. He is well-read 
and kindly. His ideas are somewhat antiquated 
and his horizon limited, Methodism will 
neither gain nor lose much by his election, but 
he will be a kind of herald for several able pros- 
pective Presidents. 

But for his action over Dr. Rigg’s letter which 
appeared in Cardinal Manning’s “ Life,’”’ Hugh 
Price Hughes would, in all likelihood, have 
reached the chair this year. Having Dr. Rigg 
on the hipand whom he threw too roughly, his 
lack of policy spoiled a bright prospect of pro- 
motion. Mr. Hughes, however, can bide his 
time, and when his turn comes, a splendid chief 
he will make. The other men of light and lead- 
ing in close running for the presidency are 
W.L. Watkinson, the brilliant connexional ed- 
itor, F, W. Macdonald, the eloquent preacher 
and efficient foreiga missionary secretary, and 
Thomas Allen, the faithful and ideal circuit 
minister. In the not distant future as candi- 
date for the highest honor will be found Pro- 
fessor Davison, your learned correspondent, Dr. 
Beet, the profound theologian, James Chapman, 
ot Ecumenical Conference fame, and modesty 
forbids me to name another. 

— 4— 

The coming Conference gives little prospect 
of anything very “‘ burning.” Now that the 
Education Bill has been displaced, controversy 
is flat. The Church and Tory Government of 
Lord Salisbury and Archbishop Benson has suf- 
fered a humiliating defeat. Its policy was alto- 
gether retrograde. With an overwhelming ma- 
jority in both Houses of Parllament, it seemed 
as if Nonconformity and Liberalism would be 
utterly cast down. The bent and purpose of 
Anglicans was to cripple our school board sys- 
tem and in that to cripple Dissent. But ‘‘ God’s 
in the heaven,” and the strongest government 
of the century was forced to retreat before a 
people’s protest, and to drops measure blessed 
by Pope and peers and prelates. 

The bill was only another plant of the Angli- 
can Church to crush Dissent. It saw a chance 
of effecting this, especially iu the villages of 
England, by means of the bill just dropped by 
the government. Ina letter of John Bright to 
the writer, some years before the great tribane’s 
death, but which may be quoted more truly 
now, is this sentence: “ The State Church hates 
Dissent, and does not cease, wher safe, to insult 
and injure it.” 

It could be wished our Methodist Conference 
were composed of men of “one mind” when 
questions arise as between Charch and Non- 
conformity. Dr. Rigg’s educational policy has 
been antagonistic to Methodist interests, espe- 
cially in rural districts, and to what extreme 
lengths he and his party would have gone we 
cannot tell but for men like William Arthur and 
Hugh Price Hughes who stood in the way. 

. as 

The special mission of Methodism in England 
just now is to supply a warm, simple, and intel- 
ligent Gospel in view of Romanizing and ration- 
alizing tendencies. Popery is at present assert- 
ing itself as never before, and its principal and 
powerful ally is the National Church itself. 
The fact is, the Protestant party as a directing 
party in the Church of England is as dead as 
Queen Anne, A few faithful souls may raise 
their voices in protest, but where is their follow- 
ing ? Almost despairingly the Bishop of Liver- 
pool lately said: “The principles of the Re- 
formed Church are in danger, and we are on the 
high road to the formal acceptance of the mass, 
the confessional, and the whole sacerdotal 
system of Rome.” The Established Church has 
practically renounced the principles of the 
Reformation. And, to quote Dr. Parker: “A 
man who perpetrates Popery under a Protestant 
name, and lives in the perpetration of his 
Popery upon Protestant money, is a thief and a 
traitor from our point of view.” It is for the 
Nonconformists of England — and Methodists 
in particular — to say whether the neck of this 
imperial race is to bow — as Cardinal Manning 
said it should — to Rome. God help us to stand 
by our freedom and our reformed faith ! 


Methodism has not only its part to play in 
checking sacerdotalism, but in meeting ration- 





critics have had their day. Said Sir William 
Dawson, the famous Canadian scientist, to an 
interviewer of the British Weekly: “ My con- 
viction is that the Higher Oriticism, as it is 


teuch and other Old Testament writings, but I 
believe they are destined on this field to the 
same failure, Geological and archwological re- 
search will more and more confirm the antiquity 
and trustworthiness of the Scripture narrative.” 
The Methodist Church in England has been 
saved from “ extremes”’ in this respect by the 
writings and public deliverances of Jenkins, 
and Banks, and Watkinson, and Davison, and 
Findley, and Spiers. ’ 

Our Book Room interests will have special 
consideration this Conference. Financially it 
is unprofitable, and something must be done to 
make it “go.” We need to take a leaf out of 
your way of doing thingy, and to get up and 
distribute our literature with the enterprise that 
characterizes your great Concern in New York. 
We are fortunate in having W. L. Watkinson as 
editor. But eloquent writing does not always 
bring grist to the mill! Mr. Watkinson’s recep- 
tion as our representative at Cleveland, Ohio, 
was complete. He will have a rosy report to 
give of his visit to the great republic. You did 
us honor in him, and from full hearts we thank 
you. 

* - 

The decrease in membership will also call for 
special inquiry at Liverpool. Mr. Stead, of the 
Review of Reviews, says: ‘‘ Methodism is now 
the greatest, the most widely diffused, and the 
most vigorous of all the Protestant Churches 
today.” This is very gratifying,and were we 
vain we might lay the flattering unction to our 
souls that all is well. But is it so? Without 
controversy we are a power in the state. Our 
influence in the country was never greater so- 
cially, educationally or politically. Our stake 
was never greater materially. But what of our 
influence as a spiritual force? What of the re- 
ported decrease? Numbers, we admit, are 
not infallible, but do they not indicate some- 
thing “ rotten in the state of Denmark ?” 

What of our Sabbath congregations? To at- 
tend church once on Sunday is respectable and 
orthodox, but to attend twice is Puritanical. 
What of our clasa-meetings? They are anpop- 
ular, and to get a related experience is an in- 
creasing difficulty. What of our prayer-meet- 
ings? Mr. Waugh, a connexional missioner, 
gave a sample illustration the other day. In 
connection with a Manchester Wesleyan 
Church five persons were present at the Monday 
evening prayer-meeting, but on Tuesday evening 
at the Mutual Improvement Society, when an es- 
say wae given by one of the members on a pota- 
to, the attendance was over 150! And what of 
our Sunday night prayer-meetings that are fast 
becoming obsolete? Genuine revivals are of 
the past. To be ascounted for, in part, by the 
worldliness of our pews and the lack of pulpit 
definiteness, with ite colorless essays and read 
sermonettes. 

And what of our professionalism and vfficial- 
ism? It would seem as if the short cut to 
Methodist place and power were masterly fac- 
ulty for dealing with schedules rather than in 
making history by saving souls. Department- 
aliste are crowned with presidential bays. 
Leaders’ meetings are rarely held, or, if held at 
all, are receipts of custom. Quarterly meetings 
are scarcely ‘ mvans of grace.” District syn- 
ods! What of them? Rev. Samuel Chadwick, 
head of one of our Yorkshire missions, in a let- 
ter to the Methodist Recorder, says: “ At the 
Leeds synod last September there was the larg- 
est attendance of ministers and laymen that has 
assembled for years. Business was finished at 
noon, The chairman asked the brethren if they 
would return after dinner for conversation on 
the work of God and prayer. Out of that great 
meeting of the elders of Israel only thirteen 
voted for an afternoon session. Schedules, 
grants, committees, these must be attended to, 
but Christian fellowship and prayer for the 
prosperity of Zion — no, thank you, not on a fine 
afternoon!” 

And what of our highest court — the august 
Conference itself? How we have pitied the 
devoted country Methodist going thither for 
inspiration, sitting for weary days together 
looking on at wrestling combatants in near 
neighborhood of platform, at same time nursing 
agenda hopelessly ! At present our synods and 
Conference are done to death by — officialdom. 
What we need is more of the Holy Ghost and 
less of the official. A new party is needed just 
now in English Methodism. Not a statesman’s 
party, nor an official party, nor a goody-goody 
party, but in the best and truest sense a Holi- 
ness Party —a devotional and healthy-minded 
spiritual party. And what is wanted isa kind 
of Boanerges William Arthur to lead such a 
party — a man who shall combine intense devo- 
tionality with culture,a man of commanding 
speech and flaming zeal. Such a leader with 
such a program would revolutionize our 
churches and lead the Methodist host to accom - 
plish miracles. Will the Liverpool Conference 
reveal the man and result inthe miracle? We 
shall see. 


alistic and skeptical tendencies. The higher | Lancashire, July 17, 
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SOME AFTER GLANCES. 
Rev. Geo. ©. Wilding, D. D. 
N Zion's H=Raxp of July 22 is printed an 


am pleased to testify that to me it was quite 


: 
: 
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Hence I know somewhat of that region, of its 
spirit, ite men, and its outlook. 

While it is true that there are more preachers 
on the ground than can be taken care of, and 
that the rush of preachers to that region is un- 
exampled, and many others are aching to go, 
yet Iam inclined to utter the opinion that an 
exchange of preachers between the East and 
West would be a good thing for all concerned, 
Some of the promising men reared on that coast 
should be transferred to Hastern Conferences, 
and bright young men, just out of college and 
seminary, should be sent out to that promising 
country to begin a brilliant ministry. 

Among the most remarkably successful men 
in that Northwest region, as | have studied 
them, are some young men, viz., Drs. Locke, 
Shanklin, Rasmus, Thoburn, Marlatt, and 
others about their age, all under thirty-five 
years. [think ita mistake for men in middle 
life, or beyond, to assume the heavy and diffi- 
cult work of that, even yet, pioneer region. 

One who lives in the midst of the settled con- 
ditions of the steady-going East can have but 
little conception of the difficulty and worry 
connected with the steering of a church made 
up of members reared in a half-dozen different 
folds. It well-nigh distracts even a clear-head- 
ed man. This state of affairs is common in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for she is the first 
church on the ground, in most cases, and gath- 
ers into her fold the Christian people of all 
faiths. And often by the time the church of 
their early choice pitches her tent there, they 
have become so attached to the Methodist 
Church that they decide to remain with her. 

Nowhere in my observations have I seen such 
a job lot of queer and unique isms as on that 
Pacific Coast,and it is amazing how vigorous 
and thrifty they are as they wriggle about. 
That lusty virgin soil produces a big crop of 
them, and all of the growths of that favored 
country are well developed. 

I must thank “ Argus” for his well- worded 
testimonial to the heroism of the preachers of 
that region during the pinching times of the 
past five years. That new country has felt the 
depression much more than the well-ballasted 
and older regions, A chilling frost nips the 
young and tender growth most severely. And 
yet those preachers have stood by their work 
with scarcely support enough to keep the soul 
in the body,and have done it without a mur- 
oe The heroes are not all dead. Most thrill- 


ing pages of Methodist history could be written 
oa. = lev " one pe engnt to be written by some- 


some t: 

—*88 has stirred my soul, and | could 
write on, and on; but yd is a limit one in 
newspaper columns. RJ not overdo — 
body can overdo — of the Puget 
Sound country. Ones” 0 , It is never for- 

otten; and one is ever larger ‘and better for 
ving’ seen it. I now close m es — the 
mountains lift in white grandeur abou me, and 
the crystal waters of emerald hue are at my feet. 
Matchless vision ! 
“ Argus ” is so genial and good-natured that 
I know he did not mean to injure by innuendo, 
even, one of our most successful Eastern 
» Dr. Louis Albert Of course I 
me familiar with Dr, Banks’ work out t 
I served, for almost five years, a church 
which he had been pastor ten years before; and 
indeed, he built the church edifice in which | 
hed. The impression { ——— —— his 
ancouver parishioners is that he outs 
im ive, —— but always on on 
ot the right, utterly fearless, and full of prom- 
ise. He was considered even then a — 


oloqu⸗ preacher. He could 
an Iminanse audience there any Babbath thas i 


——— that he would preach. He has 
abstainer all his life, and his father 
before him, The Good Templar sates ins incident 
— beamyth. He so — ought the 
saloon In — that he was shot deadly 
the street b - - keeper, 
ee tor i — the shameful Chinese riot 
Banks took a gun and served on 
the special nt force. — —8* his duty, 
pny Lea d him { tt then 
out there now commen lor it, thoug 
it made him enemies. And all of his old friends 
out there are proud to hear of his remarkably 
successful Eastern career. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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